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Articte I. 
QUALIFICATIONS OF WITNESSES. 


OUGHT ANY MAN TO BE EXCLUDED FROM BEARING WITNESS, ON 
THE GROUND OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF ? 


Tue question which stands at the head of this article is one 
of great interest and importance, and of no little delicacy. Its 
interest and importance grow out of the fact, that the sound 
administration of justice, and, consequently, the rights and lia- 
bilities of every citizen, are involved therein ; and, inasmuch 
as there are existing rules of law, the propriety of which is 
connected with this subject, the discussion of it is a matter of 
obvious delicacy. Besides all this, the question is completely 
enveloped and surrounded by the irritated nervous system of 
popular prejudice,—so that you cannot but wound, while you 
merely wish to discuss. 

The debates of last winter, in the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts, clearly showed, that no individual, however pure his 
character, and however sound his principles, could take, what 
we deem to be, the broad ground of righi, without exposing 
himself to the charge of immorality. 

We, therefore, feel some degree of fear, in approaching this 
subject, lest our motives and our principles be suspected. But 
still, relying upon a “ mens sibi conscia rectt,”—a full trust in 
our own motives,—and feeling deeply impressed with a sense 
VOL. I.—NO. Iv. 62 
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of duty, we propose, in this article, to investigate the question, 
and advocate what we consider sound doctrine. 

In pursuing this imvestigation, we shall first present a short 
history of what the rule of law involving this subject has been, 
and then proceed to show what it is, both in fact and in prin- 
ciple. It must be constantly borne in mind, that, in the trial 
of cases, the only legitimate object of testimony is the discov- 
ery of truth, and that every method of examining into evi- 
dence, which is calculated to defeat this object, is a mischief, 
although it may be honestly intended for other good purposes. 

I. How the law has been. 

By the ancient English rule of law, no person, except a 
member of the national established church, was a competent 
witness. All others were forbidden to testify. Neither pagan, 
nor Mahomedan, nor Jew, no excommunicated person, nor Dis- 
senter, could, at one time, come into a court of England, as a 
witness, in any case whatsoever, except when needed for gov- 
ernment purposes. 

This all-sweeping enactment of exclusiveness reminds one 
of the time, when the haughty Roman was taught to regard 
every stranger as an enemy, and when the same word was used 
to signify, indiscriminately, a foreigner and a foe. 

The harsh spirit of the old rule was gradually softened down 
and ameliorated. ‘The Jews were, after a long period, and re- 
luctant deliberation, allowed to be used as witnesses ; and the 
reason assigned by the judges for their admission was, that they 
believed a part, at least, of the Holy Scriptures. 

Formerly, as now, the witness was examined under oath. 
That is to say, he swore to tell the truth, so far as known to 
him, under pain of eternal punishment by the God of the Bi- 
ble. The witness either laid his hand on the Bible, while 
taking the oath, or kissed the book after the oath had been 
administered. hin 

This mode of seeking testimony, and this mode of adminis- 
tering the oath, were deemed indispensable, and truth procured 
in any other way was not admitted. Of course, the testimony 
of pagan and Mahomedan, neither of whom venerated the 
Bible more than any other book, could not, consistently, 
be received. Such are the mischiefs of preferring forms to 
substance. 

As English commerce increased, and the relations of Eng- 
land with foreign countries became more intimate, it was found, 
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that necessity would compel the use of unchristian witnesses. 
It was also found, that the Christian form of administering an ° 
oath was not considered the most obligatory, by these disbe- 
lievers in Christianity. So, at last, the Mahomedan was ad- 
mitted and sworn upon the Koran, and the disciple of Confu- 
cius upon an earthen dish, and other infidels in such form as 
they deemed most obligatory. 

But the relaxation of ancient rigor in regard to English citi- 
zens did not keep even pace with the increasing moderation 
shown towards foreigners. ‘Towards Dissenters from the es- 
tablished church, and especially Quakers, the law still looked 
with unbending sternness ; and infidelity was still considered a 
high crime against society. 

All Dissenters were expelled as witnesses from court, when- 
ever government did not require their testimony ; but if that 
was deemed needful, for political or party purposes, they were 
compelled to swear and to testify, or go to prison. 

Quakers entertained a conscientious horror of an oath; but 
their scruples were ridiculed and disregarded, and they were 
forced to choose between sacrificing their conscience, or losing 
their freedom within the walls of a jail. 

Abuses like these roused the indignation of the thoughtful 
and humane, and, ultimately, provoked such men as John 
Locke and Lord Somers, to exert their influence to reform pub- 
lic opinion, and alter the law. By their benevolent efforts the 
law was changed, so far as to allow Quakers to testify upon 
affirmation, in civil cases. To this day, however, a Quaker 
cannot, in England, be a witness ina criminal case. If a 
Quaker mother be the sole witness of the dishonor of her 
daughter, her testimony cannot there be admitted to convict 
the ravisher. If a Quaker father be the sole witness of the 
murder of his child, the villain is allowed to go unhung. ‘The 
same rule applies not only to Quakers, but to any one else who 
objects to taking an oath. A Turk, a Chinese, or a ‘Tartar 
may, but a conscientious English Christian non-juror may not, 
be used as a witness in criminal cases. This, truly, is a chari- 
_ ty which begins not at home. 

Let us now see,— 

II. What the American law now is upon this point. 

The comprehensive illiberality of the old English common 
law has not been copied, in its broad extent, by the Americans. 
But the relics of that ancient rule are still to be found, even 
among us. 
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It is the law of many, if not of most, of our States, as de- 
clared by judicial authority, that no person can be received as 
a witness, who does not believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, and in the doctrine of punishment for sin, here or 
hereafter. 

In applying this rule, our courts never stop to inquire into 
the private character of the person offered as a witness, nor 
into his reputation for truth-speaking, nor into the amount or 
importance of his knowledge of the facts, nor into his motives 
to speak the truth. He may be an exemplary man, a good 
citizen, a kind neighbor, a devotee of truth, without prejudice, 
or motive to misstate, and fully possessed of the most essential 
testimony,—yet is he rejected, if he come within the exclusion 
of the rule. So, also, he may be a monster of iniquity, profli- 
gate, rank in his corruptions, and notoriously mendacious,—and 
yet, he is admitted as a competent witness, because he pretends 
to believe that of which his life proves him to be an open and 
perpetual contemner. 

The warmest advocates of Christianity,—amongst whom we 
claim at least a humble rank,—cannot fail to see, that, however 
well adapted this rule of law may be, to manifest the respect 
of the court for our holy religion, it is not consistent with the 
fundamental principle of the law of evidence before stated, to 
wit, that the sole object of testimony is to elicit and develop 
the truth, or the facts in the case. 

Here, once for all, we take our stand, and proclaim ourselves 
the unflinching friends of pure religion,—the untiring enemies 
of infidelity,—and protest against any suspicion of our sincerity 
on the ground of the doctrine which we maintain in regard to 
the law of evidence. 

Laying down, then, as our corner-stone, the position, that, 
in the investigation of a case, every person should be admitted 
as a witness, who is possessed of facts relevant and material 
thereto, whatever may be his creed, and that every circum- 
stance affecting his credibility should also be put into the case, 
—we are prepared to declare the existing rule of law false, 
unsound, unjust and hostile to the free spirit of our national and 
State constitutions. 

However strongly we state this proposition, it is the sober 
result of long and frequent meditation. 

Ist. In the first place, the law errs in the choice of its sanc- 
tion, in the selection of motives to act on the minds of witnesses. 
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All human tribunals are not only finite, but exceedingly limited 
in the extent of their jurisdiction, as well as in the compass of 
their powers. Beyond this narrow limit, they strive in vain to 
pass, and all their efforts to do so are both foolish and wrongful. 

In an oath, imprecating God’s vengeance on the perjurer, 
the law endeavors to hold up pains and penalties, which are 
far beyond and above its direction and control,—to threaten 
almighty wrath and eternal punishment,—punishment, which 
cannot be inflicted, except by the court of Heaven. That 
oath, therefore, transgresses the legitimate boundary of earthly 
jurisdiction, and trenches on the authority of the high chancery 
of Jehovah. 

There ought, in the administration of human laws, to be no 
such thing as an oath, properly so called. Setting aside the 
morality or immorality of judicial or official swearing, about 
which good men cherish many doubts, we confine our view ex- 
clusively to the question of right and expediency in a political 
and legal view. 

So far as witnesses are concerned, a solemn promise to speak 
truth, or suffer the legal penalties of perjury, would answer all 
the legitimate purposes of an oath, because it would subject 
the witness to all the punishment which can be inflicted by the 
court. 

Suppose that the required cath should bind the witness to 
utter the truth, under penalty of a whole life of remorse, of the 
stings of conscience by day, and the visions of a disturbed soul 
by night; or under the multiplied curses of a papal bull of 
excommunication,—curses, affecting him in all the members 
and functions of his body, in all the acts and imaginations of 
his mind, and in all the relations and connexions of his life! 
Who would not consider such an oath both profane and ridicu- 
lous? Who would not perceive, that, in its administration, our 
courts profanely usurped the powers of the Deity? Yet more 
profane is the common practice, by which the veil of eternity 
is drawn aside, and its mysteries laid bare, by judicial impiety ; 
when “ fools rush in where angels fear to tread.” 

It is no wonder, that thousands of respectable men cherish 
conscientious scruples upon the question of taking oaths. Yet 
the old law compelled the witness to swear,—compelled him 
to anticipate the possible sentence of the day of judgment, by 
damning himself, if he sinned, and thus solemnly to abandon 
and renounce all the benefits of subsequent repentance. 
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Our law does not compel men to take oaths upon them- 
selves, but it goes far towards it (in Massachusetts), by refusing 
to believe the unsupported declaration of a witness, that he has 
such scruples. 

If a man can prove, that he considers it wrong to swear, he 
is allowed to affirm. Now if an affirmation is as efficacious as 
an oath, in any case, why not adopt it universally? An aflirm- 
ation is a solemn promise, made under the pains and penalties 
of perjury, without any appeal to the Deity. This promise is 
found to be as certain a method of binding a witness, as any 
other. Its adoption shows, that the old and exceptionable 
practice, to which many object, and by which many are banish- 
ed from courts, is not essential to the due administration of jus- 
tice, and may, therefore, be safely abandoned. 

An affirmation comes fully and wholly within the compass of 
human possibility. Its penalties can be enforced by the court. 
It does not usurp alien authority. But oaths, while they can 
do nothing more than this, pretend to carry the precepts and 
power of the court into another world, and audaciously attempt 
to trample on the holy ground of heavenly jurisdiction. 

The manner in which our courts apply their rule to various 
denominations of Christians, furnishes full proof, that an affirm- 
ation would, even on their own principles, be a sufficient obli- 
gation upon a witness. Both Universalists, who believe, that 
sin is punished only in this life, and Restorationists, who sup- 
pose, that the souls of the damned, instead of being sent into 
everlasting punishment, are 

“confined too fast in fires, 

Till the foul crimes, done in their days of nature, 

Are burned and purged away,” 
both are admitted to testify under oath ;—thus substituting 
temporal for eternal penalties ;—for, of these denominations, 
the first reject futurity, and the second exclude eternity from 
their notions of punishment, so that the penalties of their oaths 
are nothing more, in extent and effect, than those of an aflirm- 
ation. 

2d. These observations lead us to the discovery of another 
great error in the legal principle spoken of, to wit, in assuming 
that witnesses are most strongly impelled by motives drawn 
from the spiritual world. 

‘< In a vast majority of cases this is not true. From the day 
of those unbelieving Jews, who demanded of Christ “a sign, 
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—a sensible proof of his authority,—nay, from all antiquity, 
down to the present hour, mankind have been vastly more 
governed by the objects of their senses, and the motives de- 
rived therefrom, than by any thing else. Short-sighted, unim- 
aginative, unspiritual, they have fixed their thoughts upon cor- 
responding objects; they have been “of the earth, earthy,” 
and, though intended to worship the Creator, 


“Coelumque tueri, 
Erectosque ad sidera tollere vultus,” 


they have grovelled and loved to grovel everlastingly. 

As it is generally, so is it, also, in the particular matter of 
speaking truth upon a public examination. ‘There are, indeed, 
men, whose consciences are deeply impressed with the solem- 
nity of an oath, and who think of their Maker, while calling 
upon his name. But these individuals are comparatively few, 
and, to gain their testimony, the imprecation of divine justice 
is not necessary,—for they would speak the truth at all times. 
But the mass of witnesses are of the grosser sort; chiefly, if 
not wholly, governed by terrestrial influences and earthly con- 
siderations. Creatures of sense, under the hourly operation of 
substantive causes, afraid of the penalties of the law, afraid of 
disgrace amongst their associates, and proud of maintaining a 
fair name, they only think of perjury as exposing them to dan- 
ger, disgrace and bodily discomfort. ‘They care vastly more 
for what is present, tangible, real, than for all that is spiritual, 
invisible and remote. ‘To refine with such persons upon the 
duties growing out of an oath, is to cast pearls before swine. 
They fully understand the discomforts of a prison, the inconve- 
niences of paying a fine, the disgrace of being caught in a lie, 
the benefit and pleasure of a good name ; but farther than these 
their minds seldom travel. Called upon to testify, they prom- 
ise to speak the truth, and, whether they adjure the Almighty, 
or call down the penalties of the law, whether they swear or 
affirm, is all the same to them; for, in neither case, do they re- 
flect upon the religion of the act. 

Now, it is clear to our minds, that, under such a state of 
facts, a witness’s religious belief is wholly immaterial to the dis- 
covery of what he knows,—because he looks only at the up- 
lifted sword and scourge of the law. Jew, Greek, Catholic, 
atheist, pagan and Christian, stand upon the same footing. 
The essence of an oath is the promise; and he, who ac- 
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knowledges and feels the obligatoriness of a promise, whether 
from religious or other motives and causes, is a trust-worthy 
witness. No one will deny, that the oath or promise of a wit- 
ness would be just as binding as it now is upon him, were there 
no future state and no Supreme Being. The sacredness of 
truth does not grow out of any commandment of God. It 
exists in the nature of things. Were it possible for just such 
a world as this of ours to come into being, without God’s agen- 
cy, the inhabitants thereof would be as firmly bound to speak 
the truth as we are ; for that duty is coéxistent with the power 
of communicating ideas to fellow-beings, and exists from eter- 
nity. 

a reflecting individual knows and venerates truth as the 
great ligament of human society ; the anchor whereto the ship 
of state, with all its precious cargo of science, and friendship, 
and love, and safety, is fixed ; the very condition precedent of 
our social compact. [rom the depths and inner temple of his 
own heart, and from all the world around him, man, in his so- 
ber mind, discovers the infinite beauty and value of truth, and 
worships them, if he worship nothing else. Whether he be a 
Howard or a Hume,—whether he think there is no God, or 
find in every page of nature a speaking Deity,—these consid- 
erations, drawn from the depths of his own nature, and from 
the constitution of society, are equally weighty and equally 
regarded. 

We are, then, safe, in saying, that the mass of mankind 
know and feel not the difference between an oath and an af- 
firmation,—but are more moved by temporal than by spiritual 
motives ; that the conscientious and reflecting do not require 
the administration of oaths, because they feel bound to declare 
the truth in all they say, and that, therefore, the existing legal 
rule is useless and inefficient. 

From all these remarks, we deduce, and again lay down, our 
second proposition,—that it is utter folly to wander through 
time and eternity, in search of every motive, which may, by 
possibility, influence a witness,—when a simple affirmation sup- 
plies to most men the strongest inducements for them to speak 
the truth. ; 

3d. This law of evidence is wrong and oppressive, because it 
undertakes to bring within its jurisdiction matters of private 
reflection and opinion. This is a wide departure from the 
rightful precincts of human legislation, 
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The law should confine itself to acts, as scrupulously as a 
wizard confines his steps within the magic ring. With thoughts 
it has no concern. ‘No man,” says the adage, “can be 
hanged for his thoughts ;” but this venerable maxim becomes 
doubtful, at the moment when the law ventures into the shad- 
owy region of imaginations, conceits and suppositions. While 
it can rightfully restrain from, or punish for, an evil deed, it can 
no more, of right, restrain or punish erroneous thoughts or opin- 
ions, than it can impede the arrowy flight of imagination through 
the universe. In attempting to do this, it makes war upon 
shadows and spirits, that elude its grasp, as the ghost of Creusa 
slid from the arms of Aneas, 


“frustra comprensa manus effugit imago, 
Par levibus ventis, volucrique simillima somno!” 


In some of our courts, the witness may be inquired of, 
and compelled, perhaps for the first time in his life, to make 
public proclamation of his belief or disbelief; so that for opin- 
ions never before expressed, and now wrung out by inquisitorial 
scrutiny, he is made to suffer. 

The legal right of search should never be so far extended 
as to place a window in the human breast, through which to 
pry into the workings of man’s conscience, the secrets of his 
intellectual movements. If the law can go to such extreme 
lengths, it may go yet further, and place the results of its scru- 
tiny upon record, and publish them, pro salute anime publi- 
cé. Such a doctrine befits the judgment-seat of a Spanish 
court of inquisition, but it is hostile to freedom, and should not 
be admitted into the legal tribunals of America. We feel, 
that this point need not be further argued with those who cher- 
ish the name and the doctrines of Roger Williams. 

Ath. The law, by the rule in question, mistakes not only 
the proper sphere of its operation, but the actual extent of its 
capabilities ;—for it asserts, as far as a rule of law can assert 
any thing, that opinion and belief are within the influence of 
legislative action ; that the law can force men to believe, and 
frighten them to doubt. 

Such a doctrine is at open war with the most obvious prin- 
ciples of mental philosophy. Men are not to be driven nor 
beaten into conviction or disbelief. ‘They cannot be persuad- 
ed, at the point of the bayonet, nor argued with, by the instru- 
mentality of legal compulsion. Belief is the result of evidence, 
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of reflection, argument, insight.* But a rule of law is no fact; 
a rod of legal terror is no argument; and penalties are not 
proofs. Opinion is a creature of the understanding. The 
law appeals to a very different part of our nature, to our pas- 
sions and appetites, to our hopes and our fears. 

Men may be forced, by legislative severity, to pretended 
belief and false convictions,—to genuine, never! Coleridge 
tells us, that in his boyish days, a sound flogging from his school- 
master expelled from his fancy a host of crude, half-formed no- 
tions of infidelity. But, however well such a course of treat- 
ment may answer, to purge boyish brains, its operation upon 
adults has always served to harden them in their old convictions. 

The prevalence of infidelity cannot be checked by law,— 
nor can the imposition of legal disqualifications convert an in- 
fidel to the true faith. But the unjust and futile attempt to 
put down any form of religious belief or disbelief, may, and 
does, always, tend, by awakening sympathy for the victim of 
oppression, to spread abroad the evil so wrongfully opposed. 
The tyranny of law is as odious as that of an individual des- 
pot; and the arbitrary maxim of “ Stet pro ratione voluntas,” 
—the substitution of authority for reason,—whether in mon- 
archies or in republics, is equally mischievous, and always 
intolerable. 

5th. What has been said in regard to the exclusion, by law, 
of a witness, on the ground of religion, is enough to satisfy us, 
that such a law is an infringement on religious liberty, a 
violation of the freedom of conscience. 

‘The law affixes a penalty,—and a very severe and odious 
penalty,—upon certain opinions in regard to religious matters, 
and it must, therefore, by the advocates of toleration and relig- 
ious liberty, be regarded with abhorrence. As a denomination, 
the Baptists have ever stood foremost in the cause of unfettered 
conscience. From the days of Roger Williams, the great 
father of toleration, down to the time of our lately deceased 
and venerable Baldwin, we have struggled, through good re- 


port and evil report, in this noble cause, and, by us, that cause 
can never be abandoned. 





* We do not mean to assert, that a full understanding of every proposition 
is a condition precedent of belief. Many Scripture doctrines we believe, on 
the authority of God’s word, although we cannot comprehend them. In these 
cases, we believe, upon the testimony of a witness whose knowledge is infinite, 


and who cannot lie. Thus evidence, in some way, always forms an element 
of conviction. 
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The law now complained of originated in religious intoler- 
ance,—the intolerance of a proud ecclesiastical establishment,— 
by which every measure of coercion and restraint, legal or 
illegal, was eagerly seized, and directed against all who dared 
to differ therefrom in opinion. For ages, every witness was 
driven from the courts, except he conformed, in all things, to 
mother church. As recently as the reign of queen Elizabeth, 
a great judge (Lord Coke) declared all non-conformists crimi- 
nals, and subjects of the devil, between whom and Christians 
there was endless war and contention. 

The original intent of the law was not to facilitate the de- 
velopment of truth, or the disclosure of facts in the case, but 
to prevent heresy and dissent from the established creed ; to 
restrain men from cherishing and promulgating the doctrines 
of non-conformity. In the prosecution of this design, the value 
of testimony was forgotten, and no care was bestowed upon 
the best methods of bringing evidence before the legal tribunals. 
On the contrary, the courts preferred to administer the law in 
the dark,—to obscure the real merits of every case,—to set 
aside the most important evidence,—to let fraud, and vice, and 
crime go unpunished, rather than allow Dissenters an equal par- 
ticipation with others in the enjoyment of the most obvious rights. 

The present operation of the same law, in its modified form, 
is similar in its results ; and, although the courts, which enforce 
the rule, pretend (honestly, perhaps) to cherish no preference 
for one form of Christianity over another, they do, neverthe- 
less, virtually declare, that all men are bound in law to believe 
in some creed thereof; and they do actually subvert justice in 
a thousand cases, by thus excluding the most important and 
unexceptionable testimony. 

Shall Baptists unite in sustaining a law, which originated in 
papal intolerance, and was nurtured in the bigoted bosom of a 
national church ; which bears on its front the stamp of a slavish 
and tyrannical age, and whose operation is unfavorable to the 
course of justice ! 

We, as a denomination, are not directly acted upon by this 
law. But are we never to denounce a violation of fundamen- 
tal right, of our own cherished principles, or attempt the reform 
of an unjust law, except when we are ourselves under the lash ? 
Is self to determine the time or the amount of our labors for 
right and truth? God forbid! The remembrance of our past 
sufferings is enough to awaken all our sympathies for those 
whom the laws unjustly offend. We ought to have learned 
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wisdom and benevolence from the things we have endured. 
Our hatred of oppression, rendered immortal by the sufferings 
of our sires, should not slumber over the woes of our neighbors, 
but, as a living and active principle, as a soul-stirring passion, 
should ever impel us forward in the good cause of religious 
freedom,—the more strongly, because, while others are the 
sufferers, and we their advocates, no one can question the up- 
rightness of our motives, or the propriety of our conduct. 

We are responsible for the mischiefs of the unjust law, for 
we are the electors of our law-makers, and some of us are leg- 
islators. Although no statute has ever sanctioned the legal 
rule of which we complain (in Massachusetts), although that 
rule depends solely upon the will of the judges, yet the Legis- 
lature may declare it false and oppressive, and prohibit its fu- 
ture application. Until all religious tests be abolished, and 
men of every creed be allowed to bear witness to such facts as 
are within their knowledge, we, as the advocates of justice and 
of freedom, have yet a duty to perform. 

6th. This rule of evidence, in its operation, is unequal and 
oppressive. It creates differences and distinctions in society, 
not recognised by the constitution, conferring upon one class 
exclusive privileges, and, from another, taking away inaliena- 
ble rights. It allows nominal Christians, who, perhaps, are 
real villains, to come into court, and give their testimony to 
courts and juries, while it sometimes banishes, as utterly un- 
worthy of belief, men of sound minds, of exemplary lives, and 
of spotless reputation, because of abstract opinions ; thus mak- 
ing the law a shield of privilege and protection to the unwor- 
thy ; while, to the virtuous and deserving, it becomes, like the 
Gorgon shield of Minerva, clothed with danger and terror. 

The hypocritical scoundrel may resort to the law and obtain 
redress for all his wrongs; but the frank and honest skeptic, 
whose doubts, perhaps, are the results of partially completed 
and candid inquiry, may be most deeply injured in life, limb, 
or estate, in person or in family, and all his applications to the 
law for aid be vain, unless he can produce other testimony than 
his own. His person may be assailed, his relatives may be 
murdered, his property seized, but he cannot be sworn, he 
cannot be affirmed, he cannot testify. ‘The trespasser escapes, 
—-the thief may laugh his prosecutor to scorn,—and the mur- 
derer may go unhung. Such is the awfully unjust tendency 
of this rule of law. 

It is no reply to all this, for any one to say, that such dread- 
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ful cases seldom occur. ‘They do occur occasionally, and their 
infrequency is no palliation of the errors of the law. Did 
such a case occur but once in a century, the principle is the 
same,—its enormous injustice is eternal. Cases may occur, 
and the rule is provided for their occurrence. 

But were the answer thus made, it would be untrue, for not 
a year passes by, without the rejection of vital testimony in con- 
formity with this law of hardship. It is but a few months 
since a gross case of fraud was dismissed unheard, and, of course, 
unpunished, from a court in Boston, because the person de- 
frauded did not believe according to law ;—while the worthy 
judge who thus administered the law, the very next day ad- 
mitted as a witness, an individual, who, in the graphic language 
of a counsellor employed in both cases, was “a thorough-bred 
English, Old Bailey, Botany Bay villain.” The judge was 
not in fault, but, surely, there was fault somewhere. 

Let us, for a moment, suppose, that our law should declare, 
that disbelievers in Christianity are fair plunder, lawful objects 
of abuse and extortion, undeserving of legal protection, and 
beyond the protection of the courts ;—what would be the effect 
of such a legislative enactment? Would not the public voice 
be loud and Jong, in denouncing its injustice, and the folly and 
wickedness of its makers? Most assuredly. ‘The whole body 
politic would be in an instant ferment, and the excitement 
would end only in the law’s repeal. 

Yet, precisely similar to this, is the present rule of evidence. 
It holds up to the villain the promise of impunity for all the 
injustice which he may practice upon unbelievers. It says to 
the rogue, you may safely cheat the infidel merchant, or rob 
the infidel traveller ; to the ruffian, you may beat, and maim, 
and stab your unchristian neighbor, or insult his wife, or dis- 
honor his family, or gratify upon him or them all your malig- 
nant passions and brutal appetites,—provided you are careful 
that no other witness be present,—for you shall never be con- 
victed upon his testimony: you, to be sure, are a scoundrel, 
but you profess the lawful creed, and he, it is allowed, is an 
honest man and a good citizen, but then his opinions are not 
exactly correct, and he must suffer accordingly. ‘Thus does it 
arm one class against another, and rob that other of all chance 
of redress. Thus does it offer a bounty upon crime, and pro- 
vide victims for rapacity and cruelty. Ancient intolerance 
excluded all Dissenters from the hopes of paradise. Modern 
Christianity excludes unbelievers from the pale of society and 
the protection of law. 
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7th. It has already been said, that, in some courts, an indi- 
vidual offered as a witness, and objected to on the ground of 
his religion, may be examined upon that point, and forced to 
state the nature of his doctrines. 

In all such cases, the law holds out strong inducements to 
mendacity and perjury. It says to the witness, if you believe 
thus and thus, your testimony may be admitted ; otherwise you 
will not be heard ; but, on the contrary, you shall be branded as 
unworthy of credit, and disgraced, by being expelled from court. 
Having made these promises and threats, the judge then gravely 
proceeds to inquire, ‘ What is your religious belief?” 

In such an event, the witness perceives that, by giving an 
honest answer, he shall be punished with legal degradation, 
and that, by answering falsely, he will escape disgrace, and be 
considered a credible witness. If his feelings are at all inter- 
ested in the case, if his interests are involved, the temptation 
to lie in regard to his creed, is greatly strengthened. He knows 
that his testimony is important; he feels that it ought to be 
heard ; he is aware, that he cannot be contradicted in the mat- 
ter of belief,—the needful falsehood will do no harm,—and 
why should he not tell it? ‘Thus might such a witness reason 
with himself, and thus must such an one be tempted. If he 
give way to the temptation, and lie, the law receives his testi- 
mony ; but if his principles be stanch, and he speak the words 
of truth and soberness, then does the law declare him unworthy 
of credit. 

Or suppose, that the witness is fully acquainted with all the 
facts in the case, but is desirous of concealing his knowledge. 
He may desire such concealment from a hundred different mo- 
tives. His own safety or interests, or the interests and safety 
of one of the parties to the suit, may depend upon his escaping 
from the duty of testifying. At the trial, therefore, or at some 
previous period, he takes care to make a (false) profession of infi- 
delity, for the express purpose of being driven from the witness’s 
stand. And thus the truth is both violated and suppressed, and 
the criminal is suffered to escape the penalty of the outraged law. 

8th. A more full exposition of the errors and absurdities of 
this unfortunate rule of law will vindicate our attack upon its 
principles. 

Let us now look at the application of the rule. A witness 
is brought forward by one party, and by the other party to the 
suit is objected to, as not believing what the law requires. In 
what manner shall the objection be proved ? It must be done 
in one of two ways, viz.: 
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Ist. By interrogating the person himself in regard to his be- 
lief; or, 

2d. By inquiry of others as to what they know in regard 
thereto. 

Let us examine both of these methods. | 

By the first, the witness is subjected to a preliminary ex- 
amination, put upon his voir dire, or oath, to answer truly. 

What a contradiction is this! Put a man upon oath, and 
take his testimony in a preliminary examination, admit his 
answers to be true, and then, because they prove him to enter- 
tain certain opinions, refuse to hear or believe another word he 
utters! You begin, by admitting his veracity, but at the first 
truth he speaks, you turn about and spurn him, denounce him, 
and brand him as a liar! Now, he is a credible man; in the 
next moment, by reason of his declaring the truth, he is dis- 
credited. You believe him as you inhale, and doubt him as 
you exhale, your breath; and you doubt him, upon the truth 
of his own statement! You propound to him the most deli- 
cate and tryin@ question, and because he returns a veracious 
answer, in defiance of temptations, growing out of threatened 
disgrace, foreseen reproach, legal disability, and the facility of 
falsehood and concealment, you declare him unfit to answer 
the simplest question, in cases where he has no earthly induce- 
ments to falsify. 

Besides the folly and contradictions of such a course as this, 
it is liable to the further objection, of being at variance with a 
fundamental principle of the law of evidence and of humanity. 
That principle declares, that no person shall be called upon, as 
a witness, to criminate, disgrace, degrade or disparage himself; 
and if there be, in the whole code of law, a just and whole- 
some, a humane and noble, a clear and inflexible rule or prin- 
ciple, this is that very one. And yet, it is most grossly and 
constantly violated by that other rule against which we are 
arguing. 

The second method of ascertaining what is a man’s belief, is 
by inquiry of other witnesses ;—in other words, by collecting, 
at second hand, his own former declarations. 

One well-settled rule of law, founded on common sense, 
provides, that, in all cases, the best accessible testimony in re- 
gard to any fact, shall be required for its proof. Now, let us 
ask, which is the better proof of my present belief, my own 
viva voce assertions at this moment, or my neighbor’s imperfect 
recollections of what I have heretofore said about my opinions 
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at that time? The answer is obvious. In fact, no one but the 
witness can state what his present belief is. His former deé- 
larations, even if clearly understood and correctly related by 
others, refer, of course, to a former period. Since then, new 
reflection or new evidence may have completely revolutionized 
his belief. But there are a thousand chances, that what he 
formerly said was very erroneously understood, and has been 
very imperfectly recollected by the witnesses,—so that they 
come before the court the mere shadow of a shade of an object, 
that may have long passed away. ‘The imperfections of lan- 
guage, the diversities of understanding, and the treachery of 
memory, render it wholly impossible to know what weight of 
evidence belongs to the narrative of other men’s opinions ; and 
the constant changes which take place in every one’s opinions, 
and which may, in a few days or hours, totally alter his creed, 
make it impossible to regard even a correct transcript of the 
past as a true portrait of the present, in regard to that creed. 

The Romans regarded the early Christians as atheists, deny- 
ing all divinities, and, by their laws, punished them as deniers 
of God. But there was never made a greater mistake than 
this, in regard to human opinion, nor does history furnish a 
more striking proof of the danger of condemning our fellow- 
beings unheard. 

So much for the first error of this second method. 

Here, also, we find repeated the blunder of admitting as 
true a part of the witness’s story, and, upon that truth, deny- 
ing the veracity of every other of his declarations. For here, 
his former assertions, as related by others, are believed, while 
all that he may now say is rejected, unheard, as false ; and this is 
done, although he is presumed to remain unchanged in the 
opinions formerly expressed. ‘Truly, this rule of law reminds 
one of the fabled Centaurs,—half horse, half man,—so incon- 
gruous are its provisions, so diverse the nature of its action. 
It admits, as true, the loose and careless statements made by a 
witness, without reflection, or in jest, or interrogatively, or cau- 
sa argumenti, and not as the mature results of deliberation and 
investigation, made long since, and .now repeated by third per- 
sons,—but it refuses to admit the declarations of the same man, 
uttered under all the solemnities of an oath, in a court of jus- 
tice, and with all the careful deliberation of one who states his 
genuine convictions in the choicest words. 

Such are the practical errors and absurdities necessarily re- 
sulting from this law of evidence. 
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Another imperfection of the existing law will appear from 
the following considerations : 

If infidel sentiments ought to exclude the holder of them 
from being a witness in one case, they ought to do so in all cases, 
Nor is the inadmissibility of such a person rightly affected by 
the circumstance of his having concealed, or made known, his 
creed. He is an infidel, although he may never have disclosed 
the fact ; he is no more than an infidel, although he may have 
proclaimed it on the housetops, In some of our States, out of 
regard to the principles which we have already stated, the 
courts do not permit the witness himself to be inquired of touch- 
ing his religious faith. 

Now let us suppose a case to occur in one of those 
States, where the last named rule of law prevails, in which 
an infidel, not known, but suspected to be such, is offered 
for a witness. According to the rule complained of, he 
ought not to be allowed to give evidence, he ought not to be 
believed. But as he cannot be examined in regard to his sen- 
timents, as nobody has ever heard him speak of his belief, he 
is, therefore, of necessity, admitted to testify, and his evidence, 
if it be not rendered suspicious by something besides his relig- 
ion, is received as truth. ‘Thus does the law in one case reject, 
and in another case admit, precisely the same class of men as 
witnesses. ‘ Ut mihi sic non omnibus.” 

A rule of law, whose operation is thus inevitably unequal 
and inconsistent, is, of course, founded on practical error. 

The remedy for this legal imperfection is obvious and simple. 
When any man is offered as a witness in our courts, let the matter 
of his religious notions be regarded, not as a ground of admission 
or of exclusion, but as invalidating or substantiating his credibil- 
ity, and go, as an important fact, with his testimony, to the jury, 
who are the rightful judges as to the value and effect of the 
evidence brought before them. If this were the course pur- 
sued, then there could be no legal or rational objection to in- 
quiring of the witness himself as to his religious opinions ; but 
those opinions, like other facts calculated to affect the value of 
his testimony, might very properly be drawn from his own 
Statements. 

This change of legal practice would practically render the 
form of oath or promise immaterial; for he who regards an 
oath as obligatory upon his conscience, regards, also, a solemn 
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promise as binding him in like manner; while he who does 
not acknowledge the force of an oath, denies, also, the validity 
of any other form of promise, so far as the judgments of God 
are concerned. 

‘This modification of the law would leave every jury to 
decide for itself, whether an atheist, who has no fear of God 
before his eyes, is as likely to utter the truth, as the sincere 
believer, who knows, that for all these things he must be 
brought to judgment before the Lord. In short, it would admit 
the infidel to an equality of right with a notorious liar, whose 
testimony is received, and whose bad reputation for veracity is 
also put into the case, as a material fact. 

If the law were thus modified, what evils would or could 
follow? If atheists were allowed to testify, the jury knowing 
them to be atheists, what mischiefs would result therefrom ? 

We cannot see that such an alteration of the law would work 
out any inevitable evils. 

Men, as a general rule, will speak the truth, rather than 
falsehood, where their own interests are not affected, whatever be 
their religion. ‘They naturally prefer truth tountruth. — If there 
ever be an exception to this rule, if there ever be an individual, 
who prefers to lie, as a matter of taste, that exception, that 
individual, being a moral monster, becomes at once notorious, 
and it is as impossible to prevent him from being an object of 
general wonder and curiosity, as it would be to prevent people 
from marvelling at physical monstrosities, like the living skeleton, 
or the Siamese twins, or the fire king. 

In the vast majority of cases, if there be any circumstances 
calculated to bias the witness and lead him aside from truth, 
those circumstances are developed in the process of trial, and 
brought to bear, with all due weight, upon his testimony. If 
the temptation to falsehood be very strong, whether it arise 
from relationship, pecuniary interest, evil passions, or any other 
source, the jury can allow it full influence upon their confidence 
in the testimony. 

Very few instances can occur, in which a witness is desirous 
of testifying falsely, without any discovery to the jury of that 
disposition. ‘The very manner of the man becomes a language, 
more eloquent than words. He may seem reluctant to disclose 
what he knows, and thus prove, that he is anxious to suppress 
the facts. He may testify with downright eagerness and a 
zealous forwardness, which show, that his passions have taken 
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sides in the case. Rarely, very rarely, does it happen, that 
an important witness can lean to the one hand or the other, 
unobserved ; and still more rarely can such a witness perjure 
himself, without detection by the cross-examining counsel. 

There may, now and then, occur an instance, in which the 
disposition to falsify, and the act of falsifying, may both escape 
the observation of a court and jury; and in which the only 
safeguard against perjury is, that belief in the judgments of 
God upon sin, which an oath implies. But, for such uncom- 
mon occurrences, it is impossible to provide ; and to provide 
for them by the adoption of a rule, which is every day shutting 
the mouths of important, veracious and disinterested witnesses, 
is doing an absolute evil, to prevent one that is contingent and 
improbable. 

Again,—it should be borne in mind, especially by those who 
value the right of a jury trial as of fundamental consequence, 
that if the religious belief of a witness do indeed affect the 
value of his testimony, the jury themselves will be as quick to 
discern that fact as any one else; and that if, in the opinion of 
jurors, the fact be otherwise, it is wrong to adopt the rule of 
exclusion. 

Are jurors fit to estimate the value of testimony? Are they 
competent to judge who shall be believed, and how far? Is it 
safe, to confide to their verdict, the property, the reputation 
and the life of the parties to suits and prosecutions? In short, 
is the right to a trial by jury of any value? If so, then why 
bestow upon them an imperfect power and opportunity of 
hearing and judging the facts? Why not leave to their arbitra- 
ment the whole of the evidence ? 

That the proposed change would more fully meet the ends 
of justice in all cases, is clear; for jurors could vary the rule, 
according to the circumstances of the case, awarding to each 
witness, and each fact, its due value and importance. But the 
rule itself is now inflexible,—condemning all as of equal worth- 
lessness, who do not happen to conform to its requirements. | 

The safety of such an alteration appears from the operation 
of similar rules. If it be right and safe to allow a person of 
known bad character, a common and notorious liar, to testify, 
and to permit a jury to place such confidence as they choose 
in his statements, and if no serious mischiefs are found to follow 
from this course, why should not the same course be pursued 
in relation to infidels or atheists? Most manifestly, there is 
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less danger to be feared from the admission of respectable indi- 
viduals of this déscription, than from the admission of open 
and infamous liars. And yet does the law persist in straining 
at the gnat, while the camel is swallowed without an effort. 

The truth is, that he who maintains the propriety of that 
law which forbids a man of certain opinions to testify, at the 
same time virtually asserts, that juries are incompetent to esti- 
mate aright the testimony of such a man, and that, to prevent 
them from making the mistake of giving undue credit to such 
a witness, they shall, by rule of law, be forbidden to hear him 
speak. 

It is also true, that the advocate of this law substantially 
declares, that it is safer to admit the testimony of a common 
liar, who labors under great inducements to commit perjury, 
than to suffer an individual of fair fame, established veracity, 
and wholly disinterested and unbiassed, to bear witness, under 
any circumstances whatever. Now we feel sure, that no 
American jury would, in terms, support such unreasonable 
doctrine as this. And yet such is the essential principle of 
the law. 

We think it clear, that atheism does not, of itself, incline 
men to gratuitous, unprovoked falsehood. ‘The most it can do 
is, to remove restraint from those who are tempted by other 
causes, so that the temptation to untruth is more likely to over- 
come its subject. ‘There must, then, exist something more 
than mere infidelity, before we are warranted in suspecting a 
witness,—but when that other something is discovered to exist, 
then we may, with justice, feel less confidence in atheistic tes- 
timony. In such cases, our juries are fully competent to exer- 
cise a sound discretion, in weighing the cr ibility of the offered 
testimony. 

Every man, who has studied the historical works of Hume 
and Gibbon, both of whom were infidels, is aware, that, upon 
all subjects apart from theological opinions, those works are of 
standard authority and value. We need not seek further than 
Hume’s History of England and Gibbon’s Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, for proof, that the testimony of disin- 
terested infidels is of great value, and entitled to high consid- 
eration. 

Mh. By some of the wiser provisions of law, the duties and 
functions of judge and of jury are kept as distinct as possible ; 
and by the constitution of the United States, as well as of the 
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several States, the right of a jury trial is secured to the party 
accused, in all important cases. 

Both of these principles are violated by the exclusive oper- 
ation of the legal rule now under discussion; for that rule 
authorizes the judge to trespass upon the duties of the jury, 
and to take away the constitutional right of the individual ac- 
cused of illegal opinions. 

The jury have exclusive cognizance of facts,—of their na- 
ture, weight and influence. When, therefore, a question is 
raised upon the religious opinions of a witness, upon the fact of 
what he believes, the fact should go to the jury, and they should 
determine whether it be proved, and of what influence it is, or 
ought to be, in the case. But the practice is otherwise. The 
judge investigates the facts, and decides upon them, without 
regard to the jurors. 

Were the law restored to its true and rightful condition, no 
man, offered as a witness, would be refused, on the ground of 
character or of opinion. If he possessed a knowledge of im- 
portant facts, he would be admitted ; and if there were circum- 
stances which weakened the value of his testimony, those facts 
would also be given in evidence, as relevant to the case, and 
thus the jury would be made, what it is intended to be, the 
judge of the facts, in every trial. ‘Thus, for example, if an in- 
fidel were tendered as a witness, he would be fully examined 
in regard to his knowledge of the case, and then the jury might 
be informed, that he was an infidel, and left to weigh his testi- 
mony in the light of that fact. In this manner, the boasted 
right of a jury trial would be of some value. 

The constitution of Massachusetts, in accordance with the 
frame of government in most of the other States, provides, 
positively, that “no subject shall be despoiled or deprived of 
his property, immunities or privileges, put out of the protection 
of the law, &c., but by the judgment of his peers, or the law 
of the land.” 

By the phrase, “the judgment of his peers,” is meant the 
verdict of a jury; and the manifest intent of the constitution 
is, to secure the right to a jury trial in all important cases. 
The other phrase, “the law of the land,” refers to certain 
cases in which men may be arrested before trial; or to petty 
offences and trifling questions, which are decided without going 
to juries ;—in all which cases, the party is served with a for- 
mal process of law, and with opportunity for preparation. But 
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by no fair construction can this informal method of disfranchis- 
ing a witness be included in that phrase; for that method is at 
variance with both the spirit and letter of every chapter of the 
constitution. 

Is not, then, the witness, who is thus set aside, “ despoiled 
of his immunities and privileges?” Is not the right of testify- 
ing in a court of justice, “a privilege?” Is not the enjoyment 
of a well-earned good name, of a fair reputation, of legal pro- 
tection, ‘an immunity?’ And when a person is thus exposed 
to legal abuse, and to the uncurbed malignity of all who choose 
to take advantage of his legal inability to testify, is he not 
“put out of the protection of the law?’ ‘To all these ques- 
tions, there is but one answer, and that is now upon the lip of 
every friend of freedom. 

We say, then, that the exclusion of witnesses from the priv- 
ilege, or rather the right, of testifying, on account of religious 
opinions, is both illegal and unconstitutional, for the reasons 
above assigned. 

10th. But we further declare it unconstitutional, as converting 
a witness into a criminal, and then proceeding at once, without 
notice, and without any formal description of his offence, to 
trial and sentence. 

“ No subject,” says our Bill of Rights, “shall be held to 
answer for any crime or offence, until the same is fully and 
plainly, substantially and formally, described to him.” 

This is a glorious constitutional proposition,—but it is griev- 
ously belied in the exclusion of infidels from the rights of wit- 
nesses. 

They are charged, and instantly held to answer for, the 
crime of infidelity, for the offence of unbelief, and never do 
they receive any description, either full or plain, either sub- 
stantial or formal, of the crime or offence for which they must 
answer. 

Will it be said, that infidelity is not, in legal contemplation, 
a crime or offence? Our reply is, So much the greater the 
wrong and injury inflicted by the Jaw. But if it be not an 
offence, what can be? If that which is so suddenly, so severe- 
ly, so sharply punished, be not a crime or offence, pray what 
is it? Is it a misfortune? Then should it be pitied, and not 
punished. What punishment could be more unequivocal, than 
the seizure of so precious a right, the imposition of so grievous 
a disability, the infliction of open disgrace, by the brand of the 
court ? 
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The odiousness of this violation of the constitution is aggra- 
vated by the fact, that the offence is so covert and indirect as 
to escape the common observation. Infractions of right, thus 
artfully veiled, are infinitely more dangerous to liberty, than 
bold and bare-faced usurpations, which rouse the public indig- 
nation at once, and are punished by immediate public action. 
Prudence and courage may defend us from the open assault of 
a highway robber; but neither bravery nor foresight avails 
much against the covert attack of a lurking assassin. 

If it be said, that, although, perhaps, it may be proper to call 
infidelity a crime or an offence, within the meaning of the con- 
stitution, yet the witness cannot, properly, be regarded as called 
upon, or “ held to answer” thereto, within the intent of that 
instrument,—we reply, that a quibble or evasion of this sort is 
worthy of those who defend this sin against the constitution. 
But the intent of that great charter is luminously clear. Its 
liberal spirit is not to be cramped with old-school legal tech- 
nicalities. ‘That spirit is manifestly outraged, whenever and 
wherever any individual, be he party or witness to a suit, or 
however otherwise in the power of a court, is assailed by the 
tribunal, is subjected to inquisitorial examination, and is rendered 
amenable to judicial censure and legal penalties, without having 
been furnished with a description, “full and plain, substantial 
and formal,” of the offence for which he is made toanswer. A 
witness, charged with infidelity, is, in fact, put upon trial be- 
fore the court, for an offence ; the issue is infidel or not infidel ; 
the judge tries it; the judge decides it, and the witness, thus held 
to answer, is so held without previous notice; without the ad- 
vice of counsel, and without the constitutional privilege of a 
jury. There is no writ, no service, no declaration, no plea, no 
advice, no defence, no jury, and no record of the court. But 
there is an offence, there is a criminal, there is a holding to 
answer, and there is a judgment, from which there is no appeal. 
Such is the efficacy of constitutional safeguards of liberty and 
right. 

If, in view of all these arguments, any one continues to sup- 
port the existing rule of evidence, by which witnesses are ex- 
cluded from testifying because of their opinions on matters of 
religion, we despair of changing his convictions by any array 
of reason or of facts. 

Let it be borne in mind, that we do not pretend to claim for 
the unfortunate subjects of this rule any given degree of credit 
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or belief. All that is asked for is, that they be heard with a 
full knowledge of every fact affecting their characters, or the 
value of their evidence, and be allowed, like others, to pass 
with the jury for what they are really worth. 

The most notorious liar, the most corrupt reprobate that 
goes unhung, is allowed to testify upon these terms, and, sure- 
ly, it is not unreasonable to ask the same allowance for other 
men, whose only fault is in a matter of opinion. 


J. A. B. 
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Turs book contains a Memoir of one, whose early loss was 
deplored by many members of that profession, on which he 
had just entered, as well as by a large circle of friends, and by 
fond parents, who were justly expecting much from the more 
mature life of him whose youth gave so full a promise. -The 
Memoir is prepared by his father, and printed for distribution 
among his private friends and those members of the profession 
to whom he became known, both in this and foreign countries. 
‘To us, not among the least of its attractions, is the evidence 
which it contains, of tender and judicious paternal confidence, 
so worthily bestowed, and of filial respect and gratitude, so 
deeply cherished. It is an interesting exhibition, on which we 
love to dwell, and while we do so, our sorrow for the loss of 
one so amiable and gifted is renewed and deepened, and our 
sympathy with one so disappointed in his most cherished hopes, 
and yet so resigned, is rendered more intense. Yet we rejoice, 
that he has been able to maintain so much calmness under 
such an afiliction, as to devote the necessary time and labor to 
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the preparation of this volume, sad task though it be for a 
father to prepare a monument for a son,—the more so, that 
the materials are so beautiful and interesting. Yet it is a use- 
ful work, and many will rejoice in its execution. The purpose 
which, we doubt not, urged its accomplishment,—that others 
might be stimulated and encouraged in the pursuit of a similar 
career,—will be attained. None can read this Memoir, we 
feel assured, without some desire for similar excellence, and 
some new resolution to increased industry and devotedness to 
the course of duty; especially among the young men in that 
profession, of which Dr. Jackson, Jr., promised to be so distin- 
guished an ornament. 

But, as to many of our readers, these pages must be inac- 
cessible, we cannot render a more acceptable service, than in 
giving them some extracts from the Memoir itself. The fol- 


lowing short paragraph contains the dates of the chief events 
of his life : 


“He was born on the 15th of January, 1810, was graduated at the 
University in Cambridge, in 1828, and then engaged in the study of 
medicine. This he did under my direction, and as my pupil. He 
continued as such, till the April of 1831, and, during this time, he 
attended the medical lectures of the University, and saw the prac- 
tice of the Massachusetts General Hospital. In the spring of 1831, 
he went to Paris, where he arrived in May, and remained till July, 
1833, except during a visit of six months to Great Britain and Ireland, 
in the spring and summer of 1832. He reached home, at the end of 
the summer of 1833, and was graduated as doctor of medicine, in 
our University, in February, 1834.”—pp. 4—5. 


A portion of the first part of the Memoir is occupied with 
details of his early life, which, though interesting,—as all de- 
tails which develop the early action of mind and character 
always are,—we will omit, and pass to make an extract from 
a letter written in reply to one from his father, when he was 
in New-York, waiting his embarkation for Europe, after he had 
been sailing upon the Hudson, and visiting the Trenton Falls: 


** New-York, April 15th, 1831. 

“My Dear Fatrner:—My heart beats, and my eyes fill, and my 
hopes are brightened, and my resolutions are strengthened, as I ad- 
vance in reading your kind letter of affection and advice. Be assur- 
ed, I will not neglect the opportunities I am about to enjoy. My con- 
stant prayer is to God, that he will give me strength, moral and 
mental, to improve them to the utmost. I have, already, some time 
since, said to you, that, were it not that I may, with every reason, 
expect to be in your society, and under your guidance again, on my 
return, I would, on no account, visit Europe. I feel and know, that 
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my opportunities for improvement during any two years, which I 
shall be absent, would be much greater at home than I can obtain 
abroad: but both have their peculiar advantages, and, trusting in the 
mercy and providence of God, who has already poured upon me so 
many blessings, I feel a confident hope, that I may enjoy both, with- 
out foregoing either. 

“You next speak, my dear father, of the temptations abroad to 
young men. I, too, can and do think, and have oftentimes thought 
of them, till I tremble. I feel myself to be weak,—weaker than I 
should be. Iam not phlegmatic; I have not yet learned to be mas- 
ter of myself. Lam yet too often, much too often, the slave of cir- 
cumstances. I feel this to be the toil and study of my life,—to become 
master of myself. Iam learning, each day, more and more, that it 
is the education of the immortal part, which should and must demand 
man’s most serious and untiring attention. I begin to feel, too, that 
it is his highest happiness to cultivate it. I see the difficulties, with 
which I must contend, and I feel deeply conscious of my moral 
weakness; but, again, I feel a sort of confidence, in remembering, 
that the Creator has given to man strength to resist all moral evil, 
and in hoping and praying, that he will enable me to exert it. The 
future, with all,—especially with a young man,—is uncertain; but 
for all that is important, it is in our hands ;—an awful responsibility, 
indeed, but yet ennobling and encouraging. One thought is most 
cheering ;—we may depend upon it with security ;—in the right con- 
duct of the future, we have the certain aid and assistance of an all- 
powerful and benevolent Father, who will point us to the right way, 
and safely conduct us over it, however rugged, if we will but open 
our eyes to see, and our hearts to accept, instead of blindly refusing 
His kind offers. My dear father, this is no affectation, no unmean- 
ing rhapsody. My mind, for some time, has been becoming more 
and more convinced of the essential importance of these subjects, and 
I promise you, the last week has not been spent in vain. Not only 
has my mind been improving, my heart, too, is better for what I have 
seen. It is good for me to have been the spectator of these majestic 
works of the Deity, in the creation around us. My heart has been 
warmed with a sense of his benevolence, and my mind opened anew, 

and more strongly, to a conviction of his power and greatness. 
* * * * * * * 


“One duty yet remains,—a cheerful and a pleasant one,—and yet 
one which I can perform but too inadequately ;—it is to express my 
gratitude to you. To express to you all that I feel, would be impos- 
sible: perhaps, too, it would be unnecessary, as you must know it 
already, It might have been expressed more fully, and most becom- 
ingly, in the actions of my past life; but it has not been. No mode 
is now left me, but my words and my future conduct. No words 
that I can use, can ever exhibit to you my real feelings; and for my 
conduct I fear, yet hope. The duties of a parent to his child, which 
your approving conscience must tell you, in more audible tones than 

can utter, have been, by you, most strictly exercised,—call for a 
correspondent gratitude from the child, none the less, because they 
are the duties of his parent. But in my case, there is something 
more than this. Though I love to dwell upon the relation which 
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exists between us, and the circumstances, and scenes, and events, 
which have arisen out of that relation, yet I have sometimes taken 
another view of the subject. I have considered the relation of pa- 
rent and child as adventitious or accidental. I have looked upon 
you and myself as two beings whom God has placed upon this earth, 
and whom accident has brought together. I liave then thought how 
much I was indebted to you, for all the principles, and knowledge, 
and powers, that I possess; but, my dear father, I will stop. You 
see what is in my mind. I have been writing to you, till lam getting 
too much excited ; but it is a holy excitement, and will do me good. 
My prayer is to God, that we may meet again in this world; but I 
know it is uncertain. My prayer and efforts, too, are, and shall be, 
that my life may be so spent, as to meet you in another world, if not 
in this, which may God, in his infinite merey, grant.”—pp. 11—17. 


Sentiments and feelings like these require no comment. 
They show what the writer was, as a man and a son. No 
father, surely, can read them, and not feel how severe must 
have been the loss to him who was the father of such a son. 

A few further extracts will show what he was, as a student 
of medicine, and what he promised to become, as a physician. 
The account given of his early studies, and the amount and 
character of the books read, show that he entered upon his 
professional studies with ardor, and pursued them with great 
industry and success. Before the second year of his medical 
studies was completed, he wrote a dissertation on inflammation 
of the lungs, which gained him the Boylston medical prize. 

On his arrival in Paris, his conduct must have realized all 
his parent’s fondest hopes, so much was his ardor and industry, 
if possible, increased by the means of improvement afforded 
him, and the new views of his science which were there open- 
ed to his mind ; while so great was his zeal for knowledge, 
and so strong the principles by which he was governed, that 
he was secured from the contaminations with which that city 
of science and vice, of noble intellectual attainment and debas- 
ed moral character, abounds. Here he devoted himself to 
his studies, with a single-heartedness worthy of all praise, and 
a success which gained him admirers and friends among those 
of whose friendship he might be justly proud. His instructers 
became his personal friends and companions, and were led to 
regard his career, when he should return to his native city, the 
sphere of his future expected labors, with no ordinary antici- 
pations. Without any special introduction to them, he soon 
became attached to M. Andral and M. Louis, by the latter of 
whom, especially, he seems to have been regarded with no 
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feeble attachment, and from whom both he and his father re- 
ceived many testimonials of esteem, which must have been 
highly gratifying to them, and are, indeed, so to us, as showing, 
that in the pursuits of science, the natural boundaries of coun- 
try are forgotten, and thus a bond of union is forming between 
nations which petty considerations never can destroy. 

That the attachment and esteem of this accomplished French 
pathologist was reciprocated, on the part of his young Ameri- 
can friend, we may, perhaps, be allowed to show, by making 
the following extract of a letter to his father, on the eve of his 
departure from Paris: 


* Paris, July 13, 1833. 
“My Dear Fatruer:—In two hours,I am out of Paris. I will 


not attempt to describe the agony it gives me, to quit Louis. He is 
my second father, and God knows that is a name I, of all men, can- 
not use lightly. I may not persuade you to look upon him with my 
eyes, exactly, asa scientific man; but in your heart he must have the 
share of a brother, for he almost shares my affection with you. From 
one, on whom I had no claims, but those which my mind, and life, 
and habits gave me, I have experienced a care and affection, which I 
could never dare expect from any but my dear father, and which I 
shall ever feel to be the most honorable and truly worthy prize of 
my life. To meet with satisfaction in the eyes of such a man, and 
to hold a place in his heart, as I do, I allow, 1 am proud of. But, my 
dear father, I cannot write. I am sitting, expecting to see Louis for 
the last time in my life, and it is only upon the occasion of quitting 
yourself, whom I have ever felt to be a part of me, that I have suf- 
fered as I do at the present. The ties of relationship are strong,— 
strongest when that relationship is close and dependent; especially, 
if it be mingled with the strongest and warmest sympathies. But 
when one’s mind’s friends, the hearts that not nature but our own 
characters have given us, the friend, who, not father to our bodies, 
has yet been, and is ever to be, the source, fountain and direction of 
the dearest thoughts of our minds, that friend and that relationship 
isalso dear. It is that friendship I must now quit, probably for ever ; 
it is that relationship in the person I must now break, though in the 
mind and the heart, it can never be broken. Till now, I knew 
not how I loved my French master. I know well I shall rarely be 
called to such trials: they can occur but few times in life. Thank 
God, that, with me, grief is as short as it is poignant, and that, in a 
few days, nought will occupy my mind, but the anticipation of the 
joys of home. Once more in the arms of my beloved family, and 
under the wing of my dear father, and I can imagine no higher joy.” 
—pp. 37, 38. 


Dr. Jackson, Jr., was in Paris, at the time of the irruption 
of the cholera into that city, and here he determined to remain, 
that he might study that disease, with the aid of his excellent 
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instructers. His father says, in the Memoir, “'The moment 
was a fearful one, most assuredly. The mortality in Paris rose 
to eight hundred a day, within three weeks from the first ap- 
pearance of disease. It was in the Hotel Dieu (Hospital), 
that my son first saw the victims of it, in any number; and 
the emphatic words, in which he described it, were nearly the 
same as were often used by others. ‘The disease is death,’ 
he said, ‘ truly, at Hotel Dieu, where I have seen fifty and more 
in a ward, it is almost like walking through an autopsy room ; 
in many, nothing but the act of respiration shows that life still 
exists. It is truly awful.’ ” 


“He pursued the plan of his master Louis, in taking down, with 
minuteness and fidelity, the cases which came under his observation, 
and the results ascertained by dissection, in the fatal cases. This 
labor occupied his whole time. He almost lived in the hospital. At 
the end of a month, he took his papers to London, and there arrang- 
ed them. He made a copy of sixty of the most perfect of them, of 
which thirty were favorable and thirty fatal in their termination. 
From these he made the deductions which they afforded, and this 
required an exact analysis of each case. To this analysis he added 
a few reflections, which he thought to be fully authorized by the 
facts, but restrained himself from engaging in any speculations on 
the subject. ‘This was a restraint to which, at his age, he would not 
have submitted, had he not been fully imbued with the rigid philo- 
sophical principles of his master Louis.” 


The manuscript, when finished, was forwarded to his father, 
and by him published in this country. It is a standard work 
on that disease, comparing to advantage, for the purpose in 
view of which it was prepared, the pathology of cholera, with 
any other work that has issued from the press. 

We will pass over the remaining portion of the time he spent 
abroad, by saying, that he visited England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, and gleaned from the various stores of science in those 
countries much of the materials of knowledge for future use. 
Every where he met with and secured the esteem of the wisest 
and best of men, and seems to have been uncommonly suc- 
cessful in deriving advantage from his intercourse with others 
who were eminent in science. 

After having reached his home in safety, and having been 
graduated as doctor of medicine in the University of Cambridge, 
he had but just taken rooms for himself, and sent his advertise- 
ment to the public papers, when he was seized with illness, 
and returned to his father’s house to breathe out the short re- 
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maining term of life, among those who had watched over and 
loved him from infancy. ‘ He was thus brought to the start- 
ing-place of active life, and, under circumstances the. most 
flattering and the most grateful, when he was arrested in his 
course.” He had accomplished much in a short career on 
earth, and he had fully shown, that he was capable of doing 
much more, if time had been allotted him. But it was not so. 
His labors are ended, and he has passed from among us. 
Not so, however, the influence of his example, which will live 
and act on many minds and hearts, nerving them in the pur- 
suit of truth and duty. For this, among other purposes, it was 
undoubtedly written, and we cannot but hope, as we have al- 
ready expressed, that on the young members of that profession 
to which he belonged, the example may not be unheeded ; 
that all who are engaged in the study of this important science, 
may be animated with the desire of something higher than 
merely to qualify themselves for gaining a subsistence by the 
practice of the art, and will aim at the lasting benefit of man- 
kind, by extending the boundaries of the science, and estab- 
lishing, on the basis of rigid induction from numerous and care- 
fully observed and recorded facts, some laws relative to pa- 
thology and practice, which are yet unrevealed to the industry 
and for the benefit of man. In so doing, will the reward be 
great and lasting, as the pursuit will be ennobling and satisfac- 
tory. The profession will be exalted in the estimation of man- 
kind, and its effect on the health and happiness of the race be 
far greater and happier. 

We hope the time is not far distant, when this, and, indeed, 
all other pursuits, will be followed under higher and holier im- 
pulses than it has been, by many, hitherto pursued ; when the 
benefit of mankind will be a kindling motive in the investiga- 
tion of truth, under the belief, that the all-wise and all-good 
Creator has made us capable of investigating, discovering and 
applying all those laws which are necessary for our comfort, 
health and happiness on earth, as well as for preparing our 
immortal part for the happy pursuits of heaven. It is a noise- 
less and often unnoticed and frequently unrequited labor, that 
is pursued in the daily discharge of the daily recurring duties 
of life, and in promoting, to the utmost of our power, the hap- 
piness of all about us. But, in the estimation of true wisdom, 
the most prominent is not always the most useful), nor, indeed, 
the most happy station ; nor is that which yields the most freely 
of fame, the most to be desired. 
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The life of a physician seldom presents materials for a biog- 
raphy of a character to interest the mass of readers. His 
sphere of labor and achievement is a limited one, though ardu- 
ous and responsible. His is the duty of attending the call of 
the poor and needy, the sick and the suffering, the distressed 
and the dying; to soothe the unquiet, to allay the agony and 
to cheer the despondency of those upon whom the strong hand 
of disease is laid; to see the sinewy strength of manly vigor 
brought low ; the wasting away of youthful beauty and bloom ; 
the loss to friends of the loved and the good, and the depar- 
ture to that land, “from whose bourne no traveller returns,” 
of the thoughtless and the wicked, as well as of the good and the 
great. ‘The sufferer looks to him as the instrument of relief, 
and the anxious friend will fly to him for hope, even when all 
ground of hope is gone, and lean upon him for support in the 
trying hour, as upon a strong stay. The subject of study is 
man’s physical well-being, as affected by the thousand agencies 
above, around, beneath and within him, and it is pursued in the 
silence of retirement, by the bed-side of the sick, and in the 
operations, during health, of the mental, moral and organic 
systems, requiring his whole powers, his whole time, untiring 
industry and unslumbering observation. 

Consequently, for him, the paths of ambition are not open; 
and when his life is ended, he passes away, unknown, except 
to the necessarily limited circle of his immediate labors and 
acquaintance. His period of exertion has passed away in en- 
deavors to save and prolong human life, not to destroy it; in 
mitigating, not increasing and extending human misery. No 
eulogy is pronounced over his remains, and no nation’s monu- 
ment is erected to his memory, and no biography can be writ- 
ten, of startling incidents and stirring adventure. 

Yet there is a biography, more interesting and more useful 
by far,—that of the character, as developed in the discharge 
of the common duties of life,—that of the mind and the heart. 

That one so young as the subject of this Memoir, cut down 
just at the starting-point in active life, should have left so much 
to interest, and make his loss the more severely felt, is a 
proof, that he was of no common order ; one of whom an em- 
inent and a useful career might be safely anticipated ; and the 
sadness which gathered on every brow among his: professional 
acquaintances, shows how generally this was anticipated. All 
felt, that the profession, that the community, as well as his per- 
sonal friends, had sustained a severe loss. 
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It is an interesting feature in the character of Dr. Jackson, Jr., 
as exhibited to us in some of the letters which this volume 
contains, that he was early mindful of his spiritual and moral 
culture, not forgetting that he was connected with a higher 
destiny, and had superior interests than those of earth alone. 


“ An undevout astronomer is mad.” 


Not less so, surely, is an irreligious physician, called as he is to 
study, from his very entrance on his profession, the noblest 
specimen of God’s handy work, and called, too, so often to 
scenes, where the power and influence of religion are so mani- 
festly the only ones which can at all answer the necessities of 
man’s nature, sustain him in suffering, and cheer him in the 
prospect of dissolution. 

The peculiar duties, also, which it is the province of the 
physician to discharge, requare that he should be a religious 
man, deeply acquainted with his own heart, his own moral and 
spiritual wants and enjoyments, not only that he may observe 
and regulate the influence of such agents in the prevention and 
modification of disease, but that he may minister to such ne- 
cessities in others. It surely cannot be an unworthy duty in 
him whose calling is to serve in the outer temple, which is hast- 
ening to decay, occasionally, at least, to offer some incense in 
the inner and more noble one, which is enduring and divine. 
He should and does know, when, in the course of a disorder, 
it may be best, that the truths which concern the patient’s re- 
ligious welfare should be presented before his mind ; when the 
cheering hopes and soothing consolations of the gospel may be 
listened to and trusted in, by him to whom the exertion of 
thought has become too great for the enfeebled frame. 

It is a scene of no small interest, when assembled around the 
bed-side of the dying, where friends are absorbed in emotions 
of sorrow for their own loss, and stand in mute silence watch- 
ing the ebbing sands of a fast closing life, the physician, spirit- 
ual and pious, believing in the immortality of that spirit which 
is struggling to be free, points this trembling voyager on an un- 
tried sea, to the haven of eternal rest; this unsteady traveller 
over the river of death, to the firm Rock of ages. Witnessing 
the departure of such an one, whose mental operations he has 
watched, while assuaging his sufferings, what fellow-mortal, 
more than he, has power to direct above the fluttering hopes, 
to cheer the drooping heart, and to illuminate that path which 
appears dark to the vision growing dim in death? 
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Although the profession of medicine has ever possessed ma- 
ny of its most eminent lights, who were true believers, still 
infidelity has been a standing reproach of the body. But this 
has passed away, we trust, for ever, and a better day has 
dawned. That profession, which, in the words of one of its 
greatest and best cultivators, “ favors the practice of all the 
religious, moral and social duties,” is destined, henceforth, to 
be found favoring the belief and the practice of the religion of 
revelation, the morality of the gospel of Jesus Christ, and, 
consequently, the highest well-being of the human race. That 
influence, which, though unobtrusive, is strong ; the influence 
in the family circle, of sympathy and counsel in the hour of 
affliction and sorrow, when the heart is softened, and the feel- 
ings susceptible, and the mind open to conviction, will be on 
the side of holiness and truth. J. W. V. 





Articte III. 
FAITH AND WORKS. 


ON THE STATEMENT OF PAUL AND THAT OF JAMES CON 
CERNING FAITH. 


Mvcx perplexity has often been felt, in contemplating the 
two passages, Rom. 3: 28, Therefore, we conclude, that a 
man is justified by faith without the deeds of the law, and 
James 2: 24, Ye see, then, how that by works a man is jus- 
tified, and not by faith only. 

To view these citations through a proper medium, a due re- 
gard must be paid to the context and to the various considera- 
tions in which the subject is involved. 

It is well known, that the apostle Paul was a learned He- 
brew of the Pharisean sect, and that, while he sustained this 
connexion, he was a high-toned legalist, and a persecutor of 
the Christian faith. He no sooner became a convert to this 
faith, than he changed his views, his associates, his manner of 
life, and earnestly endeavored to establish that belief, for the 
destruction of which he had employed his mightiest efforts. 
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He saw his brethren whelmed in the delusion from which he, 
by the grace of God, had emerged. In his endeavors to re- 
move this delusion, and exhibit the nature of evangelical faith, 
he travelled extensively ; he wrote fourteen epistles to different 
churches and individuals ; he performed the mast perilous mis- 
sions in Europe and Asia, and, willing, not only to be bound, 
but to die, for the sake of the Lord Jesus, he cheerfully sealed 
his testimony with his blood. Evangelical faith was, in his 
view, of the highest importance. He unfolds its nature, dis- 
courses upon its value, and shows, that without faith, it is im- 
possible to please God. In his address to the Hebrews, he 
defines it, as it is expressed in the English version, “the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen ;” 
or, as it might be more clearly expressed, confidence in res- 
pect to things hoped for, firm belief in respect to things not 
seen. Itis that by which we receive the atonement and lay 
hold on the hope set before us. 

In Gal. 5: 5, 6, Paul gives us to see what sort of faith he 
means, where he treats of it as connected with justification, 
“We,” says he, “through the Spirit, wait for the hope of 
righteousness by faith. For in Jesus Christ neither circumcis- 
ion availeth any thing, nor uncircumcision, but faith which 
worketh by love.” it is, then, according to the teaching of 
Paul himself, the faith which worketh by love, and this only, 
that availeth any thing. 'To understand, fully, his statement 
in the passage under consideration (Rom. 3: 28), we must 
commence with the 23d verse, in which he says, “ For all 
have sinned ;” all have transgressed the law, the rule of duty, 
(whatever that rule may have been), under which they were 
placed. None, therefore, can plead the deeds of the law, or 
their works, as the ground of their justification. “ For all have 
sinned, and come short of the glory of God ;” and if any are 
justified, they must be “ justified freely by his grace, through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus; whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood ;”-—that is, 
most clearly, through such a faith as relies, not on their own 
merit, but solely, on divine grace, through Christ and him eru- 
cified, and, at the same time, worketh by love. “ Where is 
boasting, then? It is excluded. By what law (or principle) ? 
Of works? Nay, but by the law of faith. Wherefore we 
conclude, that a man is justified by faith, without the deeds of 
the law.” As much as to say, Therefore we conclude, that 
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without, or independently, of the deeds of the law, that is, 
gratuitously, or through grace, a man is justified; it being un- 
derstood, as a matter of course, that the faith spoken of is that 
which looks to the blood of Christ, and “ worketh by love.” 

Now let us turn to the apostle James. Soon after the cru- 
cifixion of our Lord, this apostle, it is probable, had a leading 
part in the care of the church at Jerusalem. From the year 
34, till his martyrdom, in the year 62, his influence over the 
Christian church was extensive and salutary. At the time 
when he wrote the epistle which bears his name, and, especially 
that part of it to which the present discussion relates, he had 
in view the deluded professors of religion who substitute a 
mere profession of faith, a form of godliness, for its reality and 
power, and thus wrest the Scriptures to their own destruction. 
This will be manifest, if we consult the whole paragraph,— 
“What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he hath 
faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? If a brother 
or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, Depart in peace; be ye warmed and filled, 
notwithstanding ye give them not those things which are need- 
ful to the body, what doth it profit? Even so faith, if it hath 
not works, is dead, being alone. Yea, aman may say, ‘Thou 
hast faith and I have works. Show me thy faith without thy 
works, and I will show thee my faith by my works. ‘Thou 
believest there is one God; thou doest well: the devils also 
believe and tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain man, that 
faith without works is dead? Was not Abraham, our father, 
justified by works, when he had offered up Isaac his son upon 
the altar? Seest thou how faith wrought with his works, and 
by works was faith made perfect? And the Scripture was ful- 
filled which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was imputed 
unto him for righteousness ; and he was called the friend of 
God. Ye see, then, how that by works [as when Abraham’s 
faith wrought with his works] a man is justified, and not by faith 
only [that is, by a mere unproductive dead faith, that yields no 
fruit of righteousness]. For as the body without the spirit is 
dead, so faith without works is dead also.” 

It must now be manifest, that Paul speaks of that genuine 
faith which “ worketh by love ;” James, of a merely specula- 
tive faith, or a spurious one that is dead. Paul speaks of deeds 
of the law, or works, viewed as claiming justification on the 
ground of perfection and merit. James speaks of works, view- 
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- ed as the fruit of a living faith, and as the evidence of charac- 
ter. In a word, Paul addresses a lesson to such as rely on 
their own merit, for salvation ; James, to such as rely on a faith 
that does not prompt to a holy life, but turns the grace of God 
into lasciviousness. 

As, therefore, the words faith and works are used by the 
one apostle in a different sense from that in which they are 
by the other, there is, clearly, no contradiction in the state- 
ments. Both Paul and James commend and enforce that faith 
which works by love. From their statements, it is evident, 
that a spurious or dead faith is an index of spiritual death; 
that, however high and fair its pretensions may be, it is adapted 
only to decoy, to captivate the unwary, and lead them on to 
endless ruin; that genuine faith looks, humbly and gratefully, 
to the Lamb of God; that it works by love ; that it is produc- ¥ 
tive of good fruits ; that it has a lodgment in the heart, and in- z 
fluences it to regard nothing which comes in competition with | 
the decisions and commands of God. ‘These statements, right- 
ly understood, concur with the whole current of Scripture, and i: 
teach us, most impressively, that it is no light thing to bea r 
true believer in Jesus Christ; that its value can be estimated , 
only in view of its eternal consequences. 

Here the solemn interrogation naturally addresses itself to 
every conscience, Is my faith that which “ worketh by love ?” 
Does it produce the proper effect in my heart and my life? 
Will it bear the scrutiny of an omniscient God? Fair profes- 
sions and speculative theology are, in these decisions, of no 
importance. ‘ Wherefore, let him that thinketh he standeth, 

take heed lest he fall.” 





Articte IV. 
THE RELIGIOUS BELIEF OF THE BAPTISTS. 


[Tere has recently been published, in Paris, a neat French 
pamphlet, entitled, Croyance Rexicieuse pes Baptists, 
justifiée par quelques uns des principaux Passages de )E’cri- 
ture qui s’y rapportent et en sont le Fondement. Par Mm. 
SHeupon, Witiarp et WittmartH, Ministres du Saint E’van- 
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gile. E’prouvez toutes choses; retenez ce qui est bon. 1 
Thess. 5: 21. That is—Tue Reuiciovs nee OF THE 
Baptists explained, with a reference to some of the leading 
Scriptural evidence in its favor. By Messrs. Suzipon, Wi- 
yarp and Wiiimartu, Ministers of the holy Gospel. Prove 
all things ; hold fast that which is good. 

This essay, although intended only to remove erroneous im- 
pressions, and make known the truth in France, cannot fail of 
being interesting and useful in our own country. It is one of 
the first attempts, in modern times, to give, on the continent of 
Europe, a just and lucid representation of a numerous body of 
Christians, who would gladly honor the Saviour, by keeping 
all his commandments, by speaking the truth in love, and by 
rendering themselves yet more and more worthy of the love 
and confidence of all his disciples. We have, therefore, thought 


_ it desirable to present to our readers the following translation of 


the essay.] 


All who admit that the Bible is a revelation of the divine 
will, must acknowledge the duty of studying it, and of conform- 
ing their views and practices to what it teaches. No doctrines 
nor usages can justly claim to be received as religious, further 
than they are found to accord with the inspired and only infal- 
lible standard. Or if these maxims should not be assented to, 
in their full extent, by all who call themselves Christians, yet 
no Protestant, it is presumed, will question their authority. 
Assuming, then, these principles, as not liable to be disputed 
by those, in general, into whose hands this tract may fall, we 
hasten to specify another, which, though capable of being de- 
fended on separate grounds, may be regarded as resulting, in 
part, from those just stated; since without it they could not 
have their legitimate measure of practical influence. ‘This fur- 
ther principle is, that whenever any persons have been led, by 
the guidance of the Scriptures, to embrace certain views not 
generally received by other Christians, they have an undoubted 
right to assert them, and, by all fair means, to seek to spread 
them. These are maxims, upon which all the great Reformers 
acted, and which have since been recognised as valid by those 
who have followed in their steps; and they equally justify any 
smaller attempts at reformation in the doctrines or practices of 
the church. Christianity is a religion which it is the duty of 
its disciples to spread; and this attribute of the religion as a 
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whole is, in like manner, an attribute of whatever forms a part 
of it. Nota single doctrine or precept can be proved to be- 
long to this religion, as taught in the New Testament, which 
it is not incumbent on its friends to press upon the attention of 
others. 

But, in laboring to diffuse whatever is believed to be a con- 
stituent part of Christianity, as taught by Christ and his apos- 
tles, it is not necessary to resort to any methods which the 
most genuine Christian love will not warrant. Truth should 
be taught only in the spirit of truth; and error should be ex- 
posed with that tenderness and respect for the person who holds 
it, which may be best adapted to reclaim him from it. Care, 
also, must be taken not to attach any such undue importance to 
those particular views, of which others are supposed to have 
lost sight, as would elevate them out of their proper place, and 
disturb the balance which is found to exist between the whole 
system of truths, as stated in the Bible. The writer who 
comes forward in defence of certain views of divine truth dif- 
ferent from those which are most generally received, must 
found his claims to attention upon the strength of his arguments, 
upon his candor, and upon those proofs of a love for truth, and 
of an earnest desire for its prevalence, which, without any 
protestations on his part, may be discovered in his performance. 

Let it not be supposed, from the preceding observations, that 
we are about to propagate religious opinions different, in the 
main, from those which are at present embraced and taught by 
zealous and evangelical Protestants in France. We believe, 
that the principal doctrines of Christianity are correctly and 
ably exhibited by many in this kingdom, both from the pulpit 
and from the press ; and we rejoice in all the good which at- 
tends these efforts. The Baptists of America, in sending a 
few individuals of their number to this country, have been in- 
fluenced solely by a desire of extending still further the triumph 
of the gospel. Perceiving that the field for evangelical labor 
was wide, and much of it unoccupied, they believed that the 
providence of God was inviting them to cultivate some portion 
of it. ‘They desire to avail themselves of those generous sen- 
timents, which have generally been cherished between the 
Americans and the French, as a means of gaining from some 
of the French a serious attention to the blessings which real 
Christianity has to confer on them. They wish, in dependence 
on the divine blessing, to present the gospel to those to whom 
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they can gain access, as they believe it is presented in the New 
Testament ; that is, as coming directly from God, and deriving 
from him its whole character and authority. With other evan- 
gelical Christians, who are worthily engaged in the work of 
French evangelization, they are ready to codperate, to any ex- 
tent which will not involve a departure from what they believe 
to be the mind of Christ. 

Having made these preliminary remarks, we proceed, for the 
purpose of making known our real views, and of correcting 
any erroneous ideas which may be entertained of them, to ex- 
hibit a concise statement of those points of belief, which are 
peculiar to the Baptists. We say their peculiar points of be- 
lief, because it is to these that we shall mostly confine ourselves ; 
although it will, occasionally, be convenient to make a brief 
mention of doctrines, which they embrace in common with 
other evangelical Protestants. 

It will be permitted us, for the reason here assigned, to state, in 
this place, in what estimation they hold the sacred Scriptures. The 
Baptists of the United States are behind no body of Christians 
whatever, in respect for the inspired volume. ‘They believe, 
that the canonical books of the Old Testament and of the New 
are a faithful record of the will of God, as he has progressively 
revealed it to Jews and to Christians, and the supreme and 
only authority in all religious matters, Accordingly, they 
think it is the duty of all persons, who possess the Bible, to 
prize it as a most inestimable treasure, to study it with the 
greatest seriousness and docility, and to submit themselves to 
be guided by it, absolutely, upon every question of belief and 
practice. In their judgment, the will of God, whenever made 
known, is authoritative ; and conformity.to it is required by the 
highest of all considerations, the desire of his favor, and the 
dread of his frown. In agreement with these principles, they 
would consider it criminal in themselves, or in others, to accept, 
knowingly, of the slightest deviation from the mind of Christ, 
for the sake of conforming their faith and their worship to the 
model of any community of Christians, however numerous, or 
learned, or pious, or estimable, that community might be in 
other respects. 

It is by acting on these views of the authority of the Scrip- 
tures, professed alike, we believe, by all evangelical Protestants, 
that the Baptists have been led to embrace their distinguishing 
sentiments, ‘These have respect, principally, to the ordinances 
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of the gospel, and to the constitution and government of the 
church. 

Christianity, unlike Judaism, has but few external rites. 
The worship which it prescribes is spiritual, consisting princi- 
pally in those interior emotions, which, at all times and places, 
and without regard to outward circumstances, may be offered 
immediately to the Searcher of hearts. But if the gospel en- 
joins fewer acts of external worship than did the law, it has, 
by no means, abolished altogether the principle of manifesting 
pious dispositions through the medium of certain instituted 
forms. It appears suitable, that God, in establishing for men a 
spiritual religion, should, at the same time, ordain some observ- 
ances which might serve as tests of human obedience, and be 
the distinguishing marks of his true disciples. Even supposing 
the institutions, appointed for this purpose, to have no intrinsic 
significancy,—to possess, in themselves, no special fitness to 
recall or impress any truths of practical interest,—yet the fact, 
that God has commanded them, is a reason why they should 
be scrupulously observed, without the smallest change. Much 
more is there reason for guarding such appointments against 
innovations, when they are, in themselves, highly significant, 
and adapted, as well as intended, to convey to the mind the 
most important lessons of divine truth. These remarks apply, 
as will soon appear, with peculiar force, to baptism and the 
supper, as interpreted by the Baptists. It will be necessary to 
exhibit their views of these ordinances separately. 

In regard to baptism, they differ from other denominations 
of Christians, in two respects,—the physical action and the 
qualified subject. In relation to the former, they maintain, 
that ¢mmersion, in distinction from the sprinkling or pouring of 
water, or any other application of it, is the only valid baptism. 
In proof of this, they appeal, first and principally, to the im- 
port of the Greek words, which are employed to denote the 
ordinance. The word Saarizw (baptize) and its cognates had, 
doubtless, as used by the New Testament writers, a definite 
meaning ; and this meaning it is not difficult to discover. Pre- 
cisely the same exercise of the understanding, which enables 
the scholar, with the Greek Testament in his hand, to fix the 
import of the original words which are rendered repentance 
and faith, in the common versions, enables him, with equal 
certainty, to determine the sense of the untranslated but trans- 
ferred word, Sezritm. The philological difficulty is not greater 
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in this latter case, than in the former. Indeed, we may ven- 
ture to express a doubt, whether any competent Greek scholar, 
examining’ this matter simply as a question of criticism, and 
without any reference to the controversies which it has raised 
in the church, would ever feel the least hesitation in affirming, 
that the original words convey the idea of immersion. But 
that action, whatever it is, which is the import of the original 
words here used, is baptism, is the ordinance which Christ in- 
stituted. And if there can be no doubt, that that action is 
immersion, there can, consequently, be no doubt, that immer- 
sion, and that only, is baptism. 

But, independently of the force of the Greek words, or if 
there were some reason to doubt in regard to the meaning of 
these, this doubt, in the view of the Baptists, would be remov- 
ed, and the proper action, in regard to the ordinance, would 
be satisfactorily determined, by a reference to the circumstances 
which accompanied its administration, as recorded in the New 
Testament. ‘These circumstances all tally exactly with the 
idea of immersion, but not so naturally, at least in many in- 
stances, with the hypothesis of pouring or sprinkling. John is 
said to have baptized in the river Jordan (Mark 1: 5), and in 
Enon near to Salim, because there was much water there (John 
2: 23); in Acts 8: 38, 39, we read of a descent into the wa- 
ter, and of an ascent out of it; and in the epistles of Paul, 
we find this ordinance spoken of under the name of a burial, 
(Rom. 6: 3—5, and Col. 2: 12). Still, these passages, ex- 
plicit as they are, form no part of the direct and primary proof 
on which the Baptists rely in support of the exclusive validity 
of immersion. In the absence of any proof on the side of 
those who differ from them, they might, if they had no _ better 
evidence, appeal to the passages here cited, as furnishing a very 
high measure of probability; but when the argument drawn 
from the obvious meaning of the original words is so decisive, 
they need not the corroboration which is afforded by these 
circumstances of the primitive baptisms. 

Nor does the Baptist denomination stand altogether alone, 
when it maintains, that the plain and proper import of the orig- 
inal words denoting the ordinance in question, is immersion. It 
would be easy to quote the explicit declarations of many emi- 
nently learned and pious men of other communions, who can- 
didly acknowledge the same thing. The reason, therefore, 
why the Baptists cling so steadily to immersion, in opposition 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 67 
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to all other practices, is easily discovered. It is because they 
believe, that the ordinance, so far as its outward action is con- 
cerned, consists in immersion, and in that only. With their 
views, if they should do otherwise than they do, they would 
incur the guilt of lending their influence, not merely to corrupt, 
but to annul, an ordinance which Christ has established. They 
conceive it their duty to withstand the principle of innovation 
in religion, at all points. If, yielding to a pretended expedi- 
ency, they should consent to change this institution of Christ, 
they might, for the same reason, change or abolish the ordi- 
nance which commemorates the Saviour’s death, and extend the 
same process to every doctrine of the Scriptures. In this way, 
they might pass rapidly down the whole inclined plane of error, 
into the veriest rationalism, without meeting the slightest obstacle 
from any thing in their views of divine truth, if expediency should 
suggest the utility of waiving them. The candid reader will easily 
see, that, for opposing a principle which is fraught with such 
consequences, the Baptists have a reason infinitely higher than 
that which is sometimes ungenerously imputed to them,—mere 
sectarian feeling. 

In regard to the proper subjects of baptism, the views of the 
Baptists may be expressed in very few words. In their opinion, 
the Holy Scriptures furnish neither precept nor example for 
applying this ordinance to unconscious infants, or to any other 
persons than professed believers in the Lord Jesus. Conse- 
quently, they reject the doctrine of infant baptism, believing it 
to have been unknown in the apostolical age, and exclusively 
an innovation of subsequent times, when the passion for cere- 
monies and human additions was suffered to obscure and disfig- 
ure, more or less, almost every thing which belonged to the 
simplicity of primitive Christianity. Is it said to them, that 
the Christian church is, with some slight variations, a continua- 
tion of the Jewish, and that baptism in the former, has taken 
the place of circumcision in the latter? After all that has been 
said, in defence of this position, they still insist, that it is a mere 
hypothesis, not only unsupported by any proof, but opposed 
by strong evidence in favor of the contrary. Are they refer- 
red to the baptism of the households? They ask to be shown, 
that there were infants in these households, and that these in- 
fants were baptized. In fine, are they reminded of the natu- 
ral fitness of applying this ordinance to the offspring of pious 
parents, and of the benefits which, in such cases, it is supposed 
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to confer? The Baptists reply, Convince us, in the first place, 
that Christ or his apostles enjoined or practised this rite, and 
we shall no longer doubt either its fitness or its advantages ; 
but till then, we can regard it neither as fit nor as beneficial to 
observe what we must consider an uncommanded ceremony. 

For confining baptism to professed believers, the Baptists 
rely on the commission which the Saviour, after his resurrec- 
tion, gave to his disciples (Matt. 28: 18—20, and Mark 16: 
15, 16), and on the uniform practice of the apostles and prim- 
itive teachers, so far as can be gathered from the Acts and the 
Epistles. | 

To these views of baptism, all sincere and enlightened Bap- 
tists attach a much higher than any merely speculative value. 
It is on account of their practical influence, of the impressive 
facts, to which they sustain a near relation, that they most 
highly prize them. As this is a matter of very high impor- 
tance, though, unhappily, very generally overlooked by those 
who differ from us, we ask the special attention of our readers 
to this part of our statement. 

The question which we propose to answer is this: What is 
the special design of baptism? A very frequent answer to 
this, among Pedobaptists, is, that it is intended to be an emblem 
of that purity of heart which is connected with believing in 
Christ. ‘This reply, in the judgment of Baptists, contains a 
truth (Acts 22: 16, &c.); but not, by any means, the whole 
truth, in regard to the design of this ordinance. This is not 
to be collected, perhaps, from any single passage of Scripture ; 
it must, rather, be derived from an attentive examination and 
comparison of all the passages in which baptism is spoken of 
in the New Testament. From the commission of our Saviour 
before referred to, together with such passages as Acts 10: 48, 
and Gal. 3: 27, it may be perceived, that it was by baptism, 
(whether administered in the name of the whole ‘Trinity, or 
only in that of the Saviour, makes no difference to us), that 
the primitive Christians made a solemn and open profession of 
Christianity. It was an intelligent and voluntary act, by which 
they signified their desire to renounce their former habits of life, 
and to devote themselves, thenceforth, to the service of him 
who had loved them and died for them. As the ordinance 
consisted in an immersion of the whole body, and was admin- 
istered to believers, as a closely connected consequence of their 
conversion, it was alike suited and intended (Rom. 6: 3—5, 
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and Col. 2: 12) to point them to the overwhelming sufferings 
and death of Christ, their only source of hope, and to impress 
upon them the necessity of dying unto sin, as Christ died to 
save them from it. In connexion with this reference to the 
great central fact of Christianity, the death of Christ, the pas- 
sages just named, together with 1 Cor. 15: 29, further teach, that 
baptism was an emblem of the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead, and, along with this, of the future happy resurrection of 
the believer. Whoever duly reflects upon the intimate rela- 
tion which the Scriptures establish between the resurrection of 
Christ and the assured resurrection of his disciples, and upon 
the great importance of both these doctrines, will not wonder, 
that the Founder of Christianity saw fit to exhibit them, in a 
manner thus palpable to the senses, in the initiatory ordinance 
of his religion. Every one will see, that this view of the or- 
dinance in question invests it with a peculiar significance, which 
it does not and cannot have, as practised by Pedobaptists. 
As the Baptists explain the design of the ordinance, it points 
to the most impressive facts, and allies itself to the most inter- 
esting doctrines of the gospel, and thus supplies the believer 
with the most powerful motives to a pious life. The intelli- 
gent and candid reader will not fail to remark, how naturally 
all this falls in with and strengthens the opinion, that the only 
true baptism is immersion. 

We will next state the views of the Baptists, in reference to 
the other ordinance of the gospel, the Lord’s Supper. It isa 
principle, which is embraced alike by most bodies of evangeli- 
cal Christians, that baptism ought, in all cases, to precede 
communion. It is a natural and necessary consequence from 
this, according to the views of the Baptists, as above explain- 
ed, that baptized, that is to say, immersed, believers are the 
only proper communicants. Accordingly, the denomination, 
whose views we are relating, are in the habit of inviting to 
their communion none but those, who, in addition to a declara- 
tion of faith in Christ, have received what they consider Chris- 
tian baptism. ‘There have not been wanting persons to exclaim 
against this procedure as illiberal and exclusive, stigmatizing 
it as a violation of Christian charity, and repugnant to the 
spirit of the gospel. But no reproach can be more unmerited. 
The true spirit of Christianity can never be inconsistent with 
the conscientious and strict observance of its positive institu- 
tions ; nor can there be any illiberality towards others, in sub- 
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mitting to be guided by the Scriptures. Instead of complaining 
of the Baptists, for acting in conformity with their belief, en- 
tertained from conviction, it might be of more service to make 
an appeal to the Scriptures, to see whether this belief is well 
supported. ‘This would be fair and manly ; and if it can be 
shown there, that their views are incapable of sustaining such 
a scrutiny, we trust that they will not be so blinded by preju- 
dice, nor so insensible to the force of evidence, as to refuse to 
abandon them. 

In confining their communion to such as have been baptized, 
they can be said to violate the obligation of brotherly love, 
only on the supposition, that baptized, by which we mean im- 
mersed, believers are not the only proper communicants ;—a 
proposition which should be proved before it is asserted, by 
such as would not wish to beg the question. Now it is plain to the 
Baptists, that, in the apostolical times, baptism did, in all cases, 
precede communion. Nor do they believe, that there is any 
such opposition between the obligation of brotherly love and 
the duty of being baptized before coming to the Lord’s table, 
that, in adhering, strictly, to one of these, they violate, in the 
slightest degree, the other. ‘That it is a duty to love all true 
Christians, so far as they bear the image of the Saviour, they 
readily acknowledge. It is not in their own churches alone, 
that they see the proofs of piety and of zeal for the eternal 
interests of men. They implore the blessing of heaven upon 
all enterprises, by whomsoever undertaken, for the extension of 
the gospel, and the rescue of condemned sinners from their 
perilous condition. 

In the estimation of the Baptists, joint communion at the 
Lord’s table was never intended to be the only, nor, perhaps, 
the most important mode of manifesting love among Christians. 
They look upon the Supper, in accordance with the language 
of Christ in instituting it, as strictly a commemorative ordi- 
nance, in which the attention of each communicant is turned, 
not to his fellow Christians, but to the Saviour, and to the love 
which he manifested in giving his life to be a propitiatory sac- 
rifice for sinners. It is true, that those who, in partaking of 
the appointed emblems, are suitably impressed with the love of 
Christ, will not fail to cherish a fervent love for each other, 
Still, there can be no doubt, that the tmmediate object of the 
Supper is to fill the soul of the disciple with affecting and 
adoring views of Christ. There are other, and often, more 
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unequivocal modes of manifesting love to the people of God. 
This may be done in a thousand ways in the general inter- 
course of life, and more effectually still, in that more intimate 
intercourse which has place among Christians themselves. In 
visiting the disciples when sick, in giving alms to such as are 
needy, in praying with and for them, and in sympathizing with 
the faithful in their spiritual joys or sorrows, Christian love 
may be manifested as really, to say the least, as in communion 
with them at the Lord’s table. 

Still, we do not mean to say, that no valuable exemplifica- 
tion of Christian love is given, in jointly celebrating the Lord’s 
death ; and that the difference of practice between the Baptists 
and other Christians, in regard to this ordinance, is no evil. In 
common with all enlightened and serious Christians, we acknowl- 
edge the value of union between the followers of the same Sav- 
iour ; and we pray earnestly for the approach of that time when 
a union shall be effected. But while the Baptists admit, that the 
separation which exists is, in some respects, an evil, they most 
confidently assert, that it is an evil for which they are not respon- 
sible. ‘The wrong can, in this case, with no shadow of propriety, 
be charged on those who are striving to maintain, in their purity, 
the ordinances as Christ established them. Without wishing to 
cast blame upon any particular community of Christians, it may 
be said, that those in general, who, from whatever cause, have 
modified and changed the positive institutions of the gospel, and 
all others, who have retained and practised them in their altered 
form, have contributed to lay the foundation of the evil in 
question. This view of the origin of the division clearly in- 
dicates, that the true and only effectual way of healing it is, by 
renouncing unscriptural practices, and returning to the guidance 
of the New Testament. The majesty of truth will not allow 
of any dishonorable compromise, for the sake of union. ‘There 
may be thousands of conscientious Christians, who are not 
aware, that their practice of the ordinances is erroneous ; but 
this will not justify others, who believe it to be so, in counte- 
nancing their errors. ‘There is, undoubtedly, reason why their 
errors should be exposed with great gentleness and kindness ; 
why all asperity of language and manner should be avoided ; 
for, by the supposition, they are Christians, and ought, there- 
fore, to be treated with peculiar indulgence. 


It remains for us, to declare the views of the Baptists on 


one other subject, the proper constitution and government of 
the church. 
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Probably, whoever searches the New Testament for very 
full and definite instructions on the form of ecclesiastical polity, 
will search in vain. But it accords as well with the nature of 
the case, as with the little that the Scriptures teach on this 
subject, to suppose, that the plan of organization, in the primi- 
tive churches, was very simple. The circumstances of a small 
body of believers would not require any complicated system of 
government. As Christianity spread, and the churches became 
larger and more numerous, the few plain regulations which had 
been useful, would naturally receive the requisite extension. It 
needed not, we may suppose, much interference on the part of 
the apostles, to induce the churches, wherever gathered, to 
adopt nearly the same usages. ‘Thus, there may be conceived 
to have grown up, under the eyes of the apostles, the rudiments 
of a form of ecclesiastical polity, essentially uniform in all the 
Christian societies. In the opinion of the Baptists, this form, 
so far as it can be determined, as it is that in which Christiani- 
ty originally developed itself, and was widely propagated in 
the first age, should be regarded as most accordant with the 
genius of the gospel, and, consequently, as entitled to a decid- 
ed preference over every other. The following particulars, in 
reference to it, seem to them to be sufficiently ascertained from 
the Scriptures : 

1. The community called a church is composed, not of per- 
sons taken indiscriminately from the mass of the people at any 
particular place, but of persons of one specific character, name- 
ly, believers, who, by baptism, have professed themselves dis- 
ciples of the Saviour. It is not pretended, that no unconvert- 
ed persons ever gain admission into such a society. Improper 
individuals doubtless may, and sometimes do, gain admission ; 
but it is only when they are judged to afford presumptive evi- 
dence of being believers. 

2. The object for which a church is formed is, to conduct 
the worship of God, and to practise the duties which Christ 
has enjoined, for the purpose of advancing themselves in_holi- 
ness, and extending the blessings of Christianity to others. 
‘The members of a church, thus united, are most advantageous- 
ly placed, under the friendly influence of all and of each, to 
grow up to the full maturity of Christian character. 

3. Each church is so far an independent body, that it may 
regulate its own internal concerns, tax itself for the support of 
religious instruction and worship, admit and exclude members, 
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in agreement with the rules of Scripture, and elect its own 
officers. 

4. The only officers required in a church are, its pastor or 
pastors and its deacons. The pastor, in addition to his duties 
as the religious teacher of the flock, is to exercise a general and 
superintending care over all its religious interests. 

If, among the particulars now enumerated, there should be 
any one which wants express scriptural evidence, it will still, 
we believe, be found, on examination, to admit of strong infer- 
ential confirmation, and to accord well with other known usages. 
The Baptists do not, however, maintain, that the Scriptures 
are so explicit on every subordinate point of ecclesiastical pol- 
ity, as to leave no room for the exercise of discretion. A lead- 
ing principle, for which they contend, and which, as it seems 
to them, has in too many churches been lost sight of, is, that 
the voice of the lay part of the church, instead of being stifled 
and unheard, is entitled to be listened to with respectful con- 
sideration. Inspired apostles, it would seem (Acts 15: 22, 
23), did not exclude the people from participating in their de- 
liberations. Nor does Christianity any where teach, that the 
laity should be held in subjection to any species of hierarchy. 
Both the usefulness of ministers, and the spiritual welfare of 
the churches, demand, that the relation between the clergy and 
the people should be one of mutual confidence and respect. 
That it was thus in the apostolical age, will hardly admit of a 
doubt. And in the view of the Baptists, the surest means of 
rendering it so in the present, or any other age, is to give to 
the people the same measure of influence in the churches 
which the apostles allowed them. It is rather in accordance 
with the general principle referred to in the preceding remarks, 
than from the authority of any particular precept, that the Bap- 
tist churches in America exercise the right of electing their 
own ministers, and of licensing to preach any persons, who, 
deeming themselves called to that work, are judged to possess 
suitable talents and qualifications. ‘The power of ordaining 
these licentiates is placed, by the consent of the churches, ina 
council of ministers. 

The doctrine of the independence of the churches, as held 
by the Baptists, and now explained, has not the effect, in prac- 
tice, of insulating each particular church, and of destroying all 
friendly relation and intercourse with other kindred societies. 
On the contrary, this wider intercourse is carefully cherished 
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by voluntary associations of the churches themselves within 
certain convenient local limits, while there exists a still larger 
union for each particular State, and, lastly, a General Conven- 
tion for the whole nation. 

It will be readily inferred, from the preceding statements, that 
the Baptists do not approve of any species of national religious 
establishment. ‘They believe, that they see, in the history of 
all such establishments, the fullest proofs, that Christianity 
needs not their aid. Without denying the eminent piety or the 
valuable labors of many distinguished men who have been the 
ornaments of national churches, the testimony of history justi- 
fies us in saying, that it is not in these communities that true 
piety has most flourished. The Baptists, therefore, would 
leave religion to itself and to its own energies, asking from the 
civil government nothing but protection. If it cannot be suf- 
ficiently recommended by the arguments of its defenders and 
the lives of its professors, no support which human govern- 
ments can render it will avail, and none ought to save it from 
neglect. 

The Baptists have ever been the firm friends and supporters 
of religious liberty. The right which they claim for themselves, 
of professing their own religion, they cheerfully concede to all 
others. ‘To punish men for religious opinions, peaceably as- 
serted, without injury to civil society, they consider as persecu- 
tion. In this view, the rights of conscience, within the limits 
now specified, are sacred; and every violation of them is a 
usurpation of the prerogative of Jehovah. ‘They consider 
themselves taught by the Scriptures to respect magistrates, and 
to yield obedience to the laws of the country in which they 
live. In compliance with an apostolical injunction, they esteem 
it a duty to offer prayers “for all men, for kings, and for all 
that are in authority, that we may lead a quiet and peaceable 
life, in all godliness and honesty.” 

We have thus given a statement of the views of the Amer- 
ican Baptists, so far as they differ, in any considerable degree, 
from the opinions of other evangelical Christians, In connex- 
ion with these, we have introduced, as before intimated, some 
occasional references to doctrines in regard to which not much 
diversity of judgment is found among Christians in general. 
Of this kind, are the declarations concerning the supreme au- 
thority of the Scriptures, and the general idea that baptism 
should precede communion at the Lord’s table. We add, also, 
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in this place, that the views which we have expressed on the 
subject of church government, are, with some little modifica- 
tions, perhaps, the same which are received by most indepen- 
dent churches. We state this, that we may not seem to repre- 
sent as peculiar to the Baptists what is not, in the strict sense 
of the word. 

It has been our aim, throughout these pages, to state our 
views frankly and explicitly. ‘To defend them at length, by 
replying to all the objections which have been urged against 
them, has been no part of our object. We have thought it 
sufficient to refer the reader to the sources from which our 
views are drawn, and thus to incite him to examine and judge 
for himself of the nature and strength of the evidence by 
which they are supported. We trust, that those, who, from 
partial or prejudiced representations, have been led to enter- 
tain wrong ideas of us, will be willing to see their misconcep- 
tions corrected ; and that the serious inquirer after divine 
truth, in reference to the ordinances of Christ, will, in some 
degree, be assisted by what we have now written, to discover 
his duty. 

For the information of such as may be unacquainted with 
the views of the Baptist denomination, on those important 
points of doctrine, not comprised in the foregoing statement, 
we subjoin the following epitome of their belief, It was drawn 
up by the Rev. Irah Chase, Professor of Biblical Theology, 
at Newton, in the State of Massachusetts. It agrees, in sub- 
stance, with the articles of faith which are adopted by the 
Baptist churches generally, in the United States. 


SUMMARY OF CHRISTIAN BELIEF, 


We believe, that the Holy Bible was written by men divine- 
ly inspired; that it is the only sufficient and perfect rule of 
faith and practice ; and that, among others, it teaches the fol- 
lowing important truths : 


I. That there is only one living and true God, infinite in every 
natural and moral excellence ; and that He has revealed him- 
self as the Father, and the Son (or the Word), and the Holy 
Ghost,—the same in respect to divine essence, whatever dis 
tinction there may be in some respects,—and supremely wor- 
thy to be loved and revered, obeyed, confided in, and praised, 
See Deut. 6: 4. Is. 44: 24, Deut. 32: 4. Ps. 36: 9. 
34:8. John 10: 15,30. 1: 1—13, Rom. 9:5. 1 Tim, 
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3:16. Rev.1:8. John 14: 26. 15: 26. Acts 5:3, 4. 
1 Cor. 3: 16. 12:11. Matt. 28:19. Ps. 34: 8, 


If. That man was created holy, but, by wilfully violating 
the law of his Maker, he fell from that state: by nature, there 
is in us no holiness ; we are all inclined to evil ; and, in that 
all have sinned, all are “children of wrath,” justly exposed to 
death and other evils, temporal, spiritual and eternal. See 
Gen. 1: 27, 28,31. Eccl. 7: 29. Gen. 2: 16,17. 3: 1 
—6. Rom. 5:12. Eph. 2:3. Ezek. 18: 19,20. Rom. 
7:18. Jer. 17: 9,10. 1 John 1:8. 


Ill. That the only way of deliverance from this state of 
guilt and condemnation, is through the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
the eternal Word, who miraculously assumed our nature, of 
became incarnate, and “ whom God hath set forth to be a pro- 
pitiation through faith in his blood,” having “so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever 
believeth in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 
See John 1: 14. Luke 1: 26—35. Acts 14: 12. Rom. 
3: 20—26. John 3: 16. 


IV. That all who truly obey the gospel, “were chosen in 
Christ before the foundation of the world,’ by Him who sees 
“the end from the beginning ;” and that, in consequence, not 
of their own merit, but of God’s own purpose and grace, they 
are regenerated by the Holy Spirit, without whose influence 
none would ever repent and believe, as every one ought to do. 
See Eph. 1: 4. Is. 46: 10. John 3: 6—8. 1: 12, 13. 
1 Pet. 1:2. John 16:9. 3: 18,19. Acts 17: 30. Rev. 
22: 17. 


V. That nothing can separate true believers from the love | 


of God; but they will be “kept by the power of God, through 
faith, unto salvation,” the sure and final proof of their being 
true believers consisting in the continuance of their attachment 
and obedience to Christ, till the close of life. See 1 Pet. 1: 
5. John 10: 27—29. 1 John 2:19. Matt. 24: 13. 


VI. That the only proper subjects of baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper, are professed believers; that baptism is really and 
validly administered only by immersion; and that it is, by 
scriptural example, a prerequisite to communion at the Lord’s 
table. See Matt. 3: 6—12. 28: 19,20. Acts 8: 12, 37. 
Rom. 6: 1—13. Col. 2:12. 3} Pet.3: 21. 2:9. Acts 
2: 37—42. 
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VIL. That, according to the example of the apostles and 
earliest disciples, sanctioned by the repeated presence of Christ 
himself, after his resurrection, the first day of the week is to be 
observed as the Lord’s day or Christian Sabbath. See Mark 
2: 28. John 20; 19, 26. 1 Cor. 16: 1,2. Acts 20: 7. 
Rev. 1: 10. 


VIII. That there will be a resurrection of the just and the 
unjust ; and that the Lord Jesus Christ will come to judge both 
the living and the dead; when those who shall have continued 
or died impenitent and unreconciled to God, will be sentenced 
to endless punishment, according to the desert of their sins; 
and those who shall have truly repented and turned to God, 
relying solely on the merits of him who suffered “ the just for 
the unjust,” will be completely delivered from the dominion 
of sin, and be admitted into the holy and heavenly mansions 
with fulness of joy: so shall they be for ever with the Lord. 
See John 5: 28,29. Acts 17: 30,31. John 8: 21, 24. 
Matt. 25:46. John 14: 2,3. 1 Thess. 4: 14—17. Rev. 
20: 12,13. Rom. 2: 4—16. 2 Cor.5: 10. 2 Pet. 3: 
7j—14. 


[It might have been added, that, when a church is constitu- 
ted, or when persons become members of a church already 
constituted, it is customary to make some such covenant or 
promise as the following : 

“ As we trust, that we have been brought by divine grace 
to receive the Lord Jesus Christ, and to give up ourselves to 
him, so we do now, relying on his gracious aid, solemnly cove- 
nant with each other, and promise, that we will walk together 
in brotherly love, as becomes the members of a Christian 
church ; that we will exercise an affectionate care and watch- 
fulness over each other, and faithfully admonish and entreat 
one another, as occasion may require ; that we will not forsake 
the assembling of ourselves together, nor neglect to pray for 
ourselves and for others; that we will endeavor to bring up 
such as may, at any time, be under our care, in the nurture 
and admonition of the Lord, and by a pure and lovely exam- 
ple, to win our kindred and acquaintances to the Saviour, to 
holiness, and to eternal life; that we will rejoice at each oth- 
er’s happiness, and endeavor, with tenderness and sympathy, 
to bear each other’s burdens and sorrows; that we will live 
circumspectly in the world, ‘denying ungodliness and worldly 
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lusts,’ setting a worthy example, and remembering, that, as 
we have been voluntarily buried by baptism, and have been 
raised up from the emblematical grave, so there is on us a spe- 
cial obligation, henceforth, to lead a new and holy life; that 
we will strive together for the support of a faithful, evangelical 
ministry among us ; that, according to our ability and opportu- 
nities, we will, as faithful stewards of the Lord, do good to all 
men, especially in helping to extend the gospel, in its purity 
and power, to the whole human family ; and that, through 
life, amidst evil report and good report, we will, humbly and 
earnestly, seek to live to the glory of Him who hath called us 
out of darkness into his marvellous light.” ] 





Articie V. 
MEMOIR OF CAREY. 


Memoir of Witu1am Carey, D. D., late Missionary to Ben- 
gal, Professor of Oriental Languages in the College of 
Fort William, Calcutta. By Eustace Carry. With an 
Introductory Essay, by Francis Wayiann, D. D., Presi- 
dent of Brown University. Boston. Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 12mo, pp. 422. 1836. 


Wuen our Saviour had occasion to pronounce the eulogy 
of his deceased harbinger, he condensed his encomium into a 
brief metaphorical definition: ‘He was a BURNING AND A 
SHINING LIGHT.” ‘The most ambitious of posthumous reputa- 
tion could not desire a more creditable testimony. Such com- 
mendation, from such a source, is honor worth having,—honor 
for which any man could afford to work hard, suffer much, and 
die a martyr. 

The same unerring judge of character declared, on another 
occasion, respecting the same individual, that, among mortals, 
a greater than he had never arisen. In purity of motive, in- 
tegrity of principle, simplicity of habit, steadiness of purpose, 
concentration of energy, entireness of devotion to one great 
and worthy end, severe fidelity in the execution of known duty, 
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he was unsurpassed, if not unequalled. His was the only 
greatness which a moral being may righteously covet or admire, 
—a greatness, whose constituent elements are goodness and 
usefulness. In the noblest enterprise which ever engaged the 
activities of the wise and the good, he was a vigorous and suc- 
cessful pioneer ; and as he came into fierce collision with prej- 
udice and power, the severer the friction to which he was 
subjected, the more intensely did he burn, the more brilliantly 
did he shine. 

Looking back upon the countless myriads of free agents, 
who have finished their course upon the earth, how rarely do 
we find such lights erected along the lengthened line of ages, 
—almost as rarely as light-houses upon a barbarous coast. 
But, few and widely scattered as they are, occasionally one 
greets the eye, exalted to an unusual elevation, and flinging its 
beneficent radiance over a broad horizon. ‘To such a light 
does the volume before us direct our gratified vision,—a light 
“burning and shining,” for more than forty years, amid the 
deep gloom of Asiatic heathenism,—a light, in whose beams 
ten thousand have already rejoiced, and for which millions more 
will be for ever grateful. 

As an adventurous pioneer in a new, and hazardous, and 
unpopular expedition, Wrut1am Carey, late of Serampore, 
has attracted unusual attention, and though he sedulously shun- 
ned all notoriety, and instinctively as well as piously shrunk 
from all adulation,* yet no one of the current century has risen 
higher in the estimation of the intelligent and philanthropic,— 
no one has acquired equal credit for rekindling, by the excite- 
ment of consistent example, and the power of personal effort, 
the almost smothered fires of ecclesiastical benevolence. His 
history is identified with the origin and progress of an enter- 
prise, upon which the world once disdained to waste its con- 
tempt,t but which now commands almost universal respect, 
gradually winning over to itself the confidence and patronage 
of its former maligners, and awakening more deeply the sym- 
pathies, and absorbing more largely the resources of Christen- 
dom. ‘That history, as the enterprise shall go on achieving its 





* When a friend referred to the terms of commendation in which Mr. Wil- 
berforce mentioned him in the House of Commons, during the debate upon 
the renewal of the East India Company’s charter, in 1813, he replied, “1! 
wish people would let me die before they praise me.” 

+ Vide Edinburgh Review, Vol. XII., pp. 158—~180. 
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hallowed triumphs, will become more and more interesting, and 
the future philosopher, as he shall trace effects to their causes, 
will find the labors of William Carey the spring-head of a 
thousand salutary influences, all tending to the grandest of mor- 
al results,—the restoration of our marred and alien planet to 
its pristine holiness, 

As our object, in this article, is not to pass judgment upon 
the “ unpretending narrative,” which this Memoir supplies, ‘of 
the events which could be gleaned from the various sources 
that exist, of the life of a remarkable man,” we will simply 
copy the opinion of Dr. Wayland, and proceed with our main 
design : 


“'The work is done with modesty and good sense, and is written 
with piety, candor and simplicity. The author rarely indulges his 
imagination, and seldom diverges from the plain path of beaten nar- 
rative. Whatever he says, may be relied on with confidence, and 
will be perused with interest. We would gladly have had more, 
but we are thankful that we have so much.”—Jntroductory Essay, 
p. Xiv. 


Mr. Carey was born at Paulerspury, in Northamptonshire, 
England, August 17, 1761. His early childhood was distin- 
guished by an unusual fondness for books, and an unquencha- 
ble thirst for education, which his parents, on account of their 
restricted means (res angusta domi), were unable to gratify. 
The companions of his youth were of the most unsuitable kind, 
and his own declaration is, that their influence contributed 
greatly to debase his mind, and lead him “into the depths of 
that gross conduct which prevails among the lower classes in 
the most neglected villages.” At the age of fourteen years, 
he was put to service as an apprenticed shoemaker, in Hackle- 
ton, and in that retired employment he passed the period of 
youth, and the early years of manhood. But the circumstances 
of his outward condition could not restrain the irrepressible 
aspirings of his mind. He found some leisure for reading, and 
what he read became the material of thought during the pro- 
tracted hours of manual toil. In this way, was he unconscious- 
ly the subject of that very discipline, both physical and mental, 
which most effectually qualified him for the peculiar station 
which he subsequently occupied. 

At about the age of eighteen, he became the subject of 
permanent religious impressions, and joined a Pedobaptist 
church at Hackleton. Soon after this, in compliance with the 
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urgent wishes of his friends, he commenced preaching in places 
destitute of a stated Dissenting ministry. His first sermon was 
preached at Barton, and there, for three years and a half, he 
continued to labor, according to his ability, preaching to the 
people on Lord’s day, and working at his trade during the 
week. Having heard a sermon at what he calls “ the rhantism 
of an infant,” his attention was directed to the subject of bap- 
tism, and, after careful inquiry, he came to the conclusion, 
that he was unbaptized, and, upon application, was immersed 
by the Rev. Mr. Ryland, Jr., at Northampton. His first set- 
tlement, as pastor of a Baptist church, was at Moulton, where 
he labored successfully, though in the midst of many oppressive 
discouragements. Afterwards he removed to Leicester, and 
took charge of the church, of which that distinguished servant 
of God, the Rev. Robert Hall, was subsequently pastor. 

After Mr. Carey became interested in the blessings of the 
gospel, and had enrolled himself as a pupil of the Great Teach- 
er, his desire for intellectual improvement increased to a three- 
fold intensity. He now estimated the mind by a new scale of 
measurement, and felt more deeply the obligation to cultivate 
its powers as rapidly and as extensively as possible. No man 
ever availed himself more dextrously of all practicable means 
towards supplying an insatiable demand for useful knowledge. 
Thus it is, that Christianity is the patroness of learning. Exhib- 
iting truly the importance of the human soul, she impels to the 
adoption of measures for the development and discipline of the 
faculties which God has made immortal. Hence, we generally 
find, that just in proportion to the measure of a man’s faith in 
revealed religion, may be graduated his estimate of the impor- 
tance of mental improvement. 

Mr. Carey was devoutly anxious to understand the inspired 
volume, and began, while yet bending at his daily task, to 
acquaint himself with the languages in which the Old and New 
‘Testaments were originally written. Lexicons and grammars 
thus became his companions, and never was that companion- 
ship interrupted, until broken up by the united forces of age 
and disease. 

While residing at Moulton, he was prompted by his love of 
knowledge, to inquire into the condition of the pagan world ; 
and, by reading accounts from travellers, voyagers, and mer- 
cantile agents, he came into possession of the appalling facts, 
and his spirit was stirred in him. So deeply did he become 
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interested for the welfare of the heathen, that he determined 
to make an effort for their benefit, and such an effort as, should 
it not be successful, the failure should demonstrate all buman 
agency to be unavailing, Others, as well as he, believed, 
that Christianity is the religion for the world, and that, ulti- 
mately, it should prevail over the whole earth, dissipating its 
heavy death-shades, and clothing it afresh in moral loveliness ; 
but no one, like himself, appreciated the obligation to do some- 
thing for the accomplishment of the desired and expected re- 
sult. From the sacred predictions, which he believed, and in 
whose fulfilment he founded his hope of the world’s renova- 
tion, he ascertained his duty ; and no sooner was it ascertained, 
than he entered heartily upon its execution. By conversation, 
by sermons, and by epistolary correspondence, he endeavored 
to awaken similar convictions in the bosoms of his associates, 
and, though the process was slower than he wished, yet he 
was ultimately successful.* An essay which he wrote and 
published, entitled “An Inquiry into the Obligations of Christians 
to use Means for the Conversion of the Heathen,” containing 
a pungent and fervid appeal to Christian consciences, was efli- 
cient in promoting the desired consummation. 

At the Nottingham Association, in June, 1792, Mr. Carey 
preached his celebrated sermon from Isaiah 54; 2, 3: “ En- 
large the place of thy tent,” &c. I\t was in this discourse, 
that he illustrated and enforced, as consonant with the spirit of 
the text, the two propositions,—1. Expect great things from 
God; 2. Attempt great things for God. Such was the im- 
pression, that the ministers resolved, that at the next Kettering 
ministers’ meeting, the plan of a society should be brought for- 
ward and deliberately considered. 

Accordingly, in October, 1792, he had the pleasure of see- 
ing an association organized for the express purpose of extend- 





* So early as 1784, a few of these devout servants of God, assembled at 
Nottingham, resolved to set apart an hour on the first Monday evening in eve- 
ry month, ‘for extraordinary prayer for the revival of religion, and for the 
extending of Christ’s kingdom in the world.”” ‘Thus commenced the united 
missionary prayer meeting, usually called the ‘* Monthly Concert,’ now prev- 
alent through every part of Christendom, Whether the idea was original with 
these Baptist ministers, or whether they derived it from a suggestion in Jona- 
than Edwards’s sermon at the funeral of David Brainerd (see Life of Brain- 
erd, Dwight’s edition, p. 502), is a matter of trivial importance. One thing 
is certain, that in this matter, as well as many others, the Baptists were the 
first to act, if not to think. 
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ing the light and love of Christianity among the pagan nations, 
The first subscription amounted to less than sixty dollars ; 
now, its annual income exceeds sixty thousand. Mr. Carey 
was one of the committee to devise plans of action, raise the 
necessary means, and proceed to “ make at least an attempt to 
carry the gospel somewhere into the heathen world.” ‘Scarcely 
had the committee begun to deliberate, not knowing yet in what 
direction to turn their little rill of benevolence, when _provi- 
dence marked out a channel, and plainly designated their duty, 
Within a month from the time of their appointment, they heard, 
that Dr. John Thomas, late a surgeon in the East India ser- 
vice, was in London, soliciting a fund for the support of a Bap- 
tist preacher at Calcutta. He had witnessed the degradation 
of the Hindu, and wept over his condition and destiny, and 
when the proposition was made to him to return and labor un- 
der the patronage of the Society, he acceded without hesitation. 
Mr. Carey was appointed to accompany him; and, after a se- 
ries of trials and embarrassments, they sailed for Bengal, in 
June, 1793, bearing with them the plighted assurance of their 
brethren, that they should be faithfully sustained and speedily 
reinforced. 

Arrived at Calcutta, they found themselves alone in a crowd- 
ed mart, unknown, unprotected, surrounded and offended by 
all that was gross and indecent in the prevalent superstition, 
with none to sympathize, none to countenance, none to coun- 
sel. ‘Through the mismanagement of their finances, by Dr. 
Thomas, their resources were cut off, and they were soon re- 
duced to the necessity of secular effort for daily maintenance. 
Dr. Thomas availed himself of his knowledge of medicine, 
and resumed practice. Mr. Carey, with his family, retired 
from the city, and devoted himself to agriculture. Subsequent- 
ly they accepted appointments as superintendents of indigo 
factories, and removed to the neighborhood of Malda. Mr. 
Carey’s residence was at Mudnabatty, near the river ‘Tanquam, 


in the district of Dinagepore. Mr. Udney, the proprietor of 


the works, allowed him two hundred rupees* per month, with 
a commission for all the indigo he should make. While in 
this service, Mr. Carey diligently employed all his leisure in 
the acquisition of the language, and in imparting to the igno- 
rant natives such instructions as he could make intelligible. 





* A rupee is about a half dollar. 
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His brethren in England were seriously concerned, lest he had 
abandoned his original object for the sake of worldly gain. 
But the fact was far otherwise. He was compelled to resort 
to some secular business for mere subsistence ; but he discon- 
tinued his engagements as soon as the door was opened for him 
to engage exclusively in his missionary work. 

In 1800, he removed to Serampore, to join Messrs. Marsh- 
man and Ward, who had just arrived from Europe, and who 
afterwards became his active and efficient coadjutors. Mr. 
Ward was a printer, and his attention was directed to service 
in that department, by an incidental remark which Mr. Carey 
made to him in London, when on the point of embarkation. 
Serampore was now made the seat of the mission, and opera- 
tions were commenced in systematic form for the diffusion of 
Christian light among the natives. 

Such was the progress made by Mr. Carey in acquaintance 
with the language, that in 1801 he was appointed Bengali 
teacher in the College of Fort William, at Calcutta. After- 
wards he was elevated to the Professorship of Oriental Lan- 
guages, which office he held till the institution was abolished, 
in 1831. ‘To himself and his enterprise this appointment was 
peculiarly auspicious. Aside from the liberal pecuniary emol- 
ument, which he consecrated entire to missionary objects, he 
greatly advanced his knowledge of the languages and literature 
of the country, acquired credit among the more intelligent 
classes, and largely extended the sphere of his beneficent 
influence. 

Under date of November, 1801, Mr. Carey writes as fol- 
lows : 


“Hitherto the Lord hath helped me. I have lived to see the Bible 
translated into Bengali, and the whole New Testament printed. The 
first volume of the Old Testament will also soon appear. I have 
lived to see two of my sons converted, and one of them join the 
church of Christ. I have lived to baptize five native Hindus, and to 
see a sixth baptized; and to see them walk worthy of the vocation 
for twelve months since they first made a profession of faith in our 
Lord Jesus Christ. I have lived to see the temporal concerns of the 
mission in a state far beyond my expectation, so that we have now 
two good houses contiguous to each other, with two thousand pounds, 
a flourishing school, the favor of both the Danish* and English gov- 
ernments, and, in short, the mission almost in a state of ability to 
maintain itself. Having seen all this, I sometimes am almost ready 





* Serampore belonged to the government of Denmark. 
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to say, ‘ Lord, now lettest thy servant depart in peace, according to 
thy word, for mine eyes have seen thy salvation.’ Moreover, I have 
outlived four of my brethren, Mr. Grant, Mr. Fountain, Mr. Bruns- 
don, and, last of all, Mr. Thomas, who died October 13th last. I 
know not why so fruitless a tree is preserved; but the Lord is too 
wise to err.”—pp. 306, 307. 

Mr. Carey felt that the success with which the Lord favored 
the mission, was an ample reward for all his sacrifices and suf- 
ferings. It fully equalled his most sanguine expectations. 
Under date of September 7, 1803, he wrote Mr. Fuller: 


“'The Lord still smiles upon us. I some time ago baptized three 
natives and my son William. Our number of baptized natives is 
now twenty-five, and the whole number of church members thirty- 
nine.”—p. 310. 


From the time of his appointment as an instructer in the 
College of Fort William, he proceeded to the compilation of 
grammars and dictionaries,—works which required immense 
research, and an amazing amount of patient, flesh-wearing ap- 
plication. ‘The Bengali language had never been reduced to 
order, until he and his industrious pundits took it in hand ; and 
now, says a Calcutta editor, it is so rich, expressive and refined, 
that scholarship in it is eagerly sought both by natives and for- 
eigners.* Mr. Carey prepared grammars of the Sanscrit, the 
foundation language of nearly all the dialects of Hither India, 
in a quarto volume of more than a thousand pages; of the 
Bengali, in three large closely printed quartos; also of the 
Mahratta, Telinga, Punjabi and Kurnata. His Bengali and 
English dictionary extends to three quarto volumes, compre- 
hending above two thousand pages, and about eighty thousand 
words. 

The amount of labor performed by Dr. Carey was almost 
inconceivable. In addition to his duties in the College, he 
generally preached three times a week. He translated many 
voluminous works for the government and for the Asiatic So- 
ciety, and superintended their publication, besides many other 
works connected with the missionary operations, such as tracts 
and school-books. May 17, 1815, he says: 

“ At the present time, my labor is greater than at any former pe- 
riod. We have now translations of the Bible going forward in 
twenty-seven languages, all of which are in press, except two or 


. . ‘6 . : ? 
three. The labor of correcting and revising all of them lies on me.’ 
—p. 359 

p. 309. 





* Bengal Hurkaru. 
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Dr. Carey was either the originator or the active promoter 
of every design for the physical and moral improvement of 
India. In the purest sense of the word, he was a philanthro- 
pist. He labored industriously to introduce among the natives 
the arts and habits of civilized and refined society, and spared 
no effort to suppress the prevalent vices, and cultivate the un- 
accustomed virtues. Under date of October 23, 1820, he 
writes to Dr. Ryland: 


“| have, for some time back, had much at heart the forming of an 
agricultural society in India. ‘Some months ago I had conversation 
with Lady Hastings upon the subject, who encouraged me to make 
an attempt;—in consequence of which, I published the enclosed 
prospectus, and circulated it throughout India. The result is, that, 
on the 14th of September, an agricultural society was formed, which 
consists already of about fifty members.* By desire of the society, 
I wrote Lord Hastings, requesting him to become its patron, to which 
he acceded. Several of the most opulent natives have joined it; and 
I hope it will, ultimately, be of great benefit to the country, and con- 
tribute to prepare its inhabitants for the time when ‘they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares and their spears into pruning-hooks.’” 


—p. 364. 

His zealous exertions to get the pilgrim tax abolished, entitle 
him to the gratitude of every friend of humanity ; and for his 
unwearied assiduity in procuring the prohibition of suttees and 
infanticide, he deserves a place by the side of Clarkson and 
Wilberforce. Every enterprise that could contribute to the 
advantage of the people, found in him an active and conscien- 
tious patron; and long before his course was finished, he had 
the felicity to see the various forms of agency which he had 
either originated or strengthened, working out their legitimate 
results in the improvement of society. And if the spirits of 
those who rest from their labors are ever permitted to return and 
watch the progress of their favorite enterprises, and thence de- 
rive accessions to their exalted enjoyments, how large must be 
his income of blessedness, as he shall observe the majestic in- 
fluence of the moral causes to which he gave the earliest im- 
pulse !—causes whose utility is already felt around the circum- 
ference of the globe, and which promise to clothe all lands 
with 

“The beauteous tints of Eden’s bloom.” 
When that scene, the consummation of bis wishes, the end of 
his toils, and the answer of his devout petitions, shall open 








* Of this Society Dr. Carey was afterwards elected President. 
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upon his gratified vision, what bosom, in all heaven, will throb 
like his, with benevolent triumph ? 

Several times previous to his final illness, the health of Dr. 
Carey was considered as seriously impaired, and painful appre- 
hensions of a fatal issue were entertained; but by temperate 
habits, intelligent precautions, and that cheerfulness of mind 
which a rational piety always produces, his existence was pro- 
longed, beyond all expectation, till June 9, 1834, when, full 
of years, labors and honors, he passed from his work to his 
reward. 

The first item in his last will is as follows :—*TI utterly dis- 
claim all or any right or title to the premises at Serampore, 
called the Mission Premises, and every part and parcel thereof ; 
and do hereby declare, that I never had, or supposed myself to 
have, any such right or title.” Though for thirty years he was 
in the receipt of a large income, yet all that was not indispen- 
sable to his subsistence, he faithfully consecrated to missionary 
purposes, and, therefore, in accordance, with his desire, he had 
the privilege and dignity of dying poor. He directed that his 
body should be laid by the side of his second wife, Charlotte 
Emilia Carey, and that the following inscription, “ and nothing 
more,” might be cut upon the stone which commemorates her : 


“William Carey, born August 17, 1761, 
Died 


*¢¢ A wretched, poor and helpless worm, 
On thy kind arms f fall.’ ” 





The following are some of the more prominent characteris- 
tics of this interesting man: 

1. He had strong confidence in the success of his enter- 
prise. His perception of the object to be accomplished was 
definite and comprehensive ; and, while he appreciated the dif- 
ficulties to be surmounted, he knew that the system of religion 
which he would propagate was robust and long-lived, perfectly 
fitted to press its way through all obstacles, and achieve the 
desired triumph. Besides, he had the predictions and promises 
of Scripture, all unequivocally establishing his confidence, and 
hence, from the time that he pledged himself to the cause, he 
never hesitated as to the course of duty, or doubted as to the 
ultimate issue. He labored on, unfalteringly, for more than 
forty years in mere preliminary work, witnessing, on a compar- 
atively limited scale, the results of his severe application, sus- 
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tained by the conviction, that he was doing right, and that his 
labor would not, could not, be unavailing. He never ques- 
tioned,—bearing in his hand the Bible, how could he question, 
—that Chnistianity should extend her civilizing and saving in- 
fluence over all Asia and all the world. Nor did he, in the 
darkest periods, doubt, that the time had fully come for a gen- 
eral effort to convert the heathen. He engaged in the service, 
as preéminently a “ work of faith,” as well as “ labor of love,” 
and though his was all fatigue-duty, severe and perilous, yet 
he knew, that the path which he was cutting would, sooner or 
later, be trodden by whole squadrons of the “ sacramental host,” 
advancing to easy conquest. 

2. He entertained rational views of the appropriate means 
to be employed. He judged that the Bible and the living preacher 
should be furnished, as indispensably preliminary to every thing 
else ; and to the supply of these two forms of instrumentality, 
he and his associates wisely directed their efforts. In the apos- 
tolic age these two were divinely blended in one. ‘The preacher 
was miraculously endowed with the ability to speak in various 
languages, and inspired to declare those truths which now con- 
stitute the written word. Education of the ministry and trans- 
lations of the Scriptures were superseded by a special provision, 
such as the circumstances temporarily demanded, But ever 
since those circumstances changed, the work of translating the 
Bible, and educating her teachers, has devolved upon the church. 
This the judicious Carey understood, and to this point he bent 
his principal energy, ‘Translation was his favorite department, 
and the man cannot be named, whose labors have poured upon 
the darkened eyes of so many millions the light of life. ‘The 
Catholic missions in Asia have been conducted more than two 
centuries without the Bible. No Asiatic has yet received from 
papist hands a copy of the sacred Scriptures in his own lan- 
vuage.* Ziegenbalg, Carey, Morrison and Judson have pre- 
pared them for at least two thirds of the population of the 
lobe. 

On almost every page of the Memoir, we find proof of the 
intense solicitude of Dr. Carey respecting the translation and 
distribution of the word of God. Just as he was leaving 
England, he said to Mr. Ward, “1 am going out to India to 











* Francis Xavier thought he might as well take a part of the New Testa- 
ment with him, when he went as missionary to India; he conceived it might 
possibly be of some use.— Works of Robert Hall, Vol, III., p. 420. 
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translate the Scriptures, and you must follow after to print 
them.” 


“If my situation at Malda should be tolerable, I most certainly will 
publish the Bible in numbers.”—p. 108. 

“T am resolved to write to the Society, that my circumstances are 
such, that I do not need future help from them, and to devote a sum 
monthly for the printing of the Bengali Bible.”—p. 111. 

“ We intend to order types from England, at our own expense, and 
print the Bible.”—p. 142. 

“JT am indeed poor, and shall always be so, till the Bible is publish- 
ed in Bengali and Hindostani.”—p. 171. 

“] have, through the good hand of my God upon me, now nearly 
translated all the New Testament.”—p. 185. 

“The translation of the Scriptures I look upon to be one of the 
greatest desiderata in the world, and it has, accordingly, occupied a 
considerable part of my time and attention.”—p. 196. 

“My not writing many letters is not because I neglect my brethren, 
or wish them to cease writing to me. ‘The truth is, that every letter 
I write is at the expense of a chapter of the Bible, which would have 
been translated in that time.”—p. 318. 

“We are now engaged in translating and printing the Bible in seven 
languages, and expect to begin it in six more, in a little time.”—p. 
322. 

“We are now engaged in a large undertaking; namely, the trans- 
lation of the Scriptures into all the languages of the East.”—p. 323. 

“'The Bible is now translated into, and printed in, the following 
languages :—Sanscrit, Bengali, Mahratta, Orissa, Hindostani, Guzer- 
atti, Chinese, Seek, 'Telinga, Kurnata, Burman and Persian.”—p. 335. 

“Could you see me driving on from morning till late at night, ev- 
ery day, you would be thankful for my health. I am sometimes 
weary, but I rejoice in the daily approaching prospect of giving the 
Bible to the various nations of the East. The call for the Scriptures 
is so great, that all our exertions, with ten presses constantly at work, 
cannot supply the demand.”—p. 357. 

“Tam now (September 25, 1833) able to sit and to lie on my couch, 
and now and then to read a proof-sheet of the Scriptures.”—p. 382. 


Such was the master-passion of this holy man, and who will 
pretend, that his zeal was extravagant or misdirected ? 

3. His course was one of noiseless industry. While others 
of less excellence, were stalking full length before the world’s 
gaze, proclaiming their own equivocal merits, and extorting 
popular commendation, he was quietly seated with his pundits 
and copyists, reducing to order the chaotic elements of copious 
languages, or threading his way through the labyrinth of Hindu 
archeology, or compiling his voluminous grammars and diction- 
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aries, or transferring from one tongue to another the sublime 
truths of the “divine communication.” Undisturbed by the 
political commotions which were shaking: the opposite half of 
the globe, he was steadily and zealously urging forward the 
conquests of the Prince of peace. 

4. Another of his admirable traits was perseverance. He 
pressed his way through difficulties which few would have 
encountered without faltering. From his boyhood,* till the 
concluding scene, obstacles and perplexities were his familiar 
companions ; and, had he not been a man of unusual moral 
courage, he would a thousand times have yielded to despondency, 
and abandoned his enterprise. The avaricious of his own 
countrymen, who had sagacity enough to perceive that his 
influence among the natives was adverse to their fraudulent 
devices, opposed him with a malignity but little removed from 
infernal. He incurred also the virulent hate of the licentious, 
the victims of whose vices he endeavored to enlighten and _ re- 
deem. Instigated by men of perverse minds, the government 
several times interfered, and threatened to expel him and his 
companions from the country. In 1812, their immense print- 
ing establishment at Serampore was consumed by fire, and the 
products of many years’ labor, both mental and manual, melted 
away inan hour. Death was repeatedly busy among his fellow- 
laborers, prostrating one after another of those whom he count- 
ed upon as sturdy and steadfast coéperators. Domestic afflic- 
tions also multiplied upon hima, enough to dishearten any man 
who had not uncommon faith and firmness.t But, uncrushed, 
undismayed, he persevered in his course, 


“Nulla dies sine linea,” 


doing something every day, and thus, in forty years, effectuating 

an amount of labor, which, in its eternal results, no intellect 

san compute, no imagination conceive. 
The history of Dr. Carey’s life and labors abounds with 





* Endeavoring once to climb a tree for a bird’s nest, he failed and came to 
the ground. But notwithstanding the peril and the bruises he received, the 
first thing he did when he could leave home, was to climb that same tree, and 
take that identical nest. 

+ Dr. Carey was three times married. His first wife was opposed to the 
mission, and was, with difficulty, persuaded to accompany him. Subsequent- 
ly she became insane, and was obliged to be closely confined. She was to 
him the source of unutterable sorrow. 'o other trials in his family, of a pain- 
ful kind, he was often subjected. 
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instructive suggestions, which deserve a more lengthened con- 
sideration than we shall now be able to give them. 

The sentiment, that God provides men for emergencies, here 
receives illustrious confirmation. 

It is interesting to observe, in this particular, the plan of 
providence, preparing for some peculiar occasion a peculiar 
man, and then developing its purposes around him as the nu- 
cleus, and identifying him personally and relatively with the 
enterprise, which not only takes from him its hue and figure, 
but imparts to him its own qualities. Separate him from the 
undertaking, in any of its early stages, and it is nonentity. 
His history is, for the time being, its history. 

When oppressed Israel was to be delivered from rigorous 
bondage, the man to superintend their emancipation was un- 
dergoing the needful discipline, first in Pharaoh’s court, then 
in the wilderness of Midian. When a leader was needed, to 
conduct Israel back from Babylon, and restore him to his an- 
cient home, and rebuild his demolished Zion, he was ready, 
qualified for the difficult service,—a man of consummate _pru- 
dence, forecast and firmness,—never to be seduced by flattery, 
or terrified by menace. When a man of severe spirit and rigid 
muscle was wanted, to prepare the way of Messiah,—a man 
fitted to smooth the rough and straighten the crooked,—a_ man 
who would tell the truth to tyrants, and never flinch from any 
duty,—that individual was a pupil in the school of physical 
and mental austerity, amidst the ruggedness of Judean hills, 
where no effeminacy was tolerated, and where the lessons of a 
flexible and a despicable expediency were indignantly discarded. 
When, in the incipient stages of Christianity’s propagation, a 
man of intelligence, address and weight of character,—a man, 
who could reason as well as declaim, and write as well as rea- 
son, was required to convey the unpopular doctrine into the 
refined, and luxurious, and philosophic cities of Asia and Ku- 
rope, a benignant providence was preparing the champion at 
the feet of the learned Gamaliel. When the vitality of the 
church was almost extinct, and her fair form was crushed into 
shapelessness, by the incumbrances of a fanatical despotism, 
and a reformer,—‘a man of iron,”—was needed, of giant 
strength and stern courage, to throw off this superincumbent 
_ mass, and administer relief to the collapsed sufferer, meanwhile 
exposing the malignity of her oppressors, and holding them up 
to the scorn of indignant humanity, that reformer was already 
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breathing the pure air of Saxony, and strengthening the habits 
essential to one who was destined to “endure hardness as a 
good soldier of Jesus Christ.” Who can question, that the 
same beneficent Being provided the discreet, the indefatigable, 
the persevering Wilberforce, for the purpose of abolishing a 
traffic which had long outraged humanity, bedewed a continent 
with tears, and stained the Atlantic with blood? Was not 
Washington the child of providence, designed to execute a 
noble purpose, and inberit the triple glory of the successful 
general, the profound statesman, and the unambitious sage ? 

These men were not made by the emergencies which have 
so lifted them up into deserved notoriety ; but they were made 
for the emergencies, and, in due season, brought forth, begirt 
with all the qualities essential to successful endeavor. 

William Carey was evidently the one man of all Christen- 
dom, peculiarly fitted for the new era and the new enterprise. 
Who has ever seen the individual that could have been his 
substitute? Had a pupil from the classic shades of Oxford or 
Cambridge ventured forth as the pioneer of such an expedi- 
tion, he would have melted down at the first touch of discour- 
agement, like a mushroom under a July sun. ‘The habits of 
Carey, both mental and physical,—the former studious, the lat- 
ter sedentary,—were of exactly the right sort. He was admir- 
ably fitted to s¢¢ down to the work of translating, proof-reading, 
revising, together with all the accompanying research and _pa- 
tient thinking necessary to secure the desired accuracy in his 
biblical versions. Dr. Marshman relates of him a fact, which 
shows his original power in the acquisition of language. While 
he was pastor at Leicester, his particular associates, Fuller, 
Sutcliff and Ryland, in their theological investigations and 
controversies, found it desirable to have recourse to the treatise 
of a certain Dutch divine. The work could not be obtained in 
English, and neither of the three worthies was willing to un- 
dertake the labor of learning Dutch, merely to obtain their ob- 
ject. Mr. Carey, understanding the case, immediately sat 
down to the language of Holland, as he had before to the lan- 
guages of Rome, and Greece, and Palestine, and, in about 
three months, presented to his brethren, to their great astonish- 

ment, a translation of the work desired.* Manifestly he was 








* Mr. Fuller himself says, in his brief sketch of the early life of Mr. Carey, 
‘T have been told, that about this time, some person made him a present of 
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the man whom God had made for the purpose of supplying 
India with the word of life. 

The peculiarity of the times, when Carey commenced his 
enterprise, furnishes materials for instructive reflection. 

It was a period of terror and dismay in one kingdom of 
Europe, and that terror and dismay extended, by sympathy at 
least, over a considerable portion of both hemispheres. For 
several years, a clandestine, under-ground process had been 
going on, and so secret had been the operation, and so heedless 
the spirit of the times, that only a few had apprehended dan- 
ger, and they, for proclaiming their apprehensions, were 
denounced as alarmists. In consequence of the general pop- 
ularity of the French language, the literature of France had 
become extensively diffused, and, through this medium, the 
French philosophy, essentially explosive and disorganizing, 
had insinuated itself under the surface of society, in every civ- 
ilized nation. Hence, when the mine was sprung, the effect 
was not confined to Paris, or to France, but ran, lightning-like, 
through half the world. Political and moral foundations were 
upheaved with earthquake violence, and, through the thousand 
fissures, there steamed up the exhalations of the pit, eclipsing 
all eyes, suffocating all lungs, relaxing all muscles. ‘Those 
were “perilous times.” ‘The hearts of the stoutest quailed, 
and the faces of the brave gathered paleness. Statesmen 
trembled for the integrity of their fabrics, moralists watched 
with painful solicitude the strained and cracking bonds of social 
order, and the ministers of the altar humbled themselves in 
sackcloth. Political atheism was the absorbing topic, and, for 
a season, it appeared as if its march was resistless, and its tri- 
umph certain. 

During that very concussion, when the moral .paroxysms 
were the most violent, a few Baptist ministers* in England, not 
in the metropolis, but in retired villages, were meditating a plan 
for the propagation, in heathen lands, of the very religion which 
titled philosophers and legalized cut-throats had vowed to ex- 
terminate. Standing aloof from the excitements of the politi- 


a folio volume in Dutch, and that, for the sake of reading it, he obtained a 
grammar, and learned that language. This I know, that soon afterwards a 
Dutch pamphlet was put into his hand, and he actually translated it, and made 
a present of the translation to me, which I have still by me.”’ 

* Ridiculed in the prints of the day, as ‘* Baptist cobblers,”’ and * Baptist 
cushion-thampers.”’ 
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cal world, and giving themselves meekly to their appropriate 
duties, their minds were engrossed with the wants and the woes 
of six hundred millions of the perishing, and sedately occupied 
in devising a scheme for the supply of the one and the meli- 
oration of the other. ‘Thus they manifested the genuine spirit 
of their Master, and of primitive Christianity. They allowed 
the potsherds of the earth to strive——they “let the dead bury 
their dead,”—but their convictions of duty took a loftier and 
wider range, and their strength was consecrated to a nobler 
service. 

And_ how triumphantly do facts like this exhibit the inde- 
structibleness of Christianity. While her antagonists were 
plotting her ruin, and boasting, that in fifty years, Fuit would 
be inscribed upon her tomb-stone, providence was arranging 
events, to show them the contemptible futility of their efforts. 
Less than fifty years have passed away, and what is the re- 
sult?) Why, Christianity has attended the obsequies of a whole 
generation of her maligners, and, having composedly laid the 
sod upon their graves, has gone forth with a lighter heart, and 
a quicker step, to multiply, over all the earth, her bloodless 
victories. 

Contemporaneous with Carey, for a considerable period, 
there lived a man, whose character, shaped in ambition’s mould, 
and whose deeds, registered in gore, were the wonder and the 
terror of the age. While Carey was upon the cordwainer’s 
bench, laboring for a livelihood, yet thinking, praying, devising 
for human good, he was at the military school, acquiring the 
savage science of human butchery. How different the pro- 
fessions which they selected! How unlike their careers ! 


“Homo homini quid prestat!” 


While Napoleon was aspiring to power, and, reckless of hu- 
man happiness and life, was pressing his way over a stair-case 
of skulls, up to the imperial throne, Carey was cultivating the 
quiet and unostentatious graces, and aiming only to be good 
and useful. While the former, with giant strides, was mowing 
for himself, through neutral nations, a passage wide as the par- 
allels of latitude, the latter was toiling, noiselessly and unob- 
trusively, for the intellectual and social and religious benefit 
of the present and of all coming generations. And when, for 
the peace of the world, the General had to be caged, like a 
ferocious tiger, on a desolate, wave-washed rock, far away from 
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country and kindred, the Missionary still proceeded with his 
pacific and life-dispensing enterprise. The history of the one 
now stands a monument of mad ambition, and mankind are 
breathing upon it their fiercest execrations ; while the memory 
of the other, embalmed in humble hearts, is inheriting the 
tokens of a growing admiration from al] the good in earth and 
heaven. 

It is also sufficiently obvious, that one man can accomplish 
much good, when his efforts are judiciously directed. 

No considerate observer will question, that Dr. Carey has 
rendered a service to the dearest interests of his race, which 
infinite duration alone can measure. He stands prominently 
forward, a sublime proof of the power of mind, when actuated 
by a great master principle, to push its way over mountainous 
obstacles, and through tangled difficulties, to the achievement 
of stupendous moral results. He might have remained in 
England, as did others, and advocated most strenuously the 
claims of his enterprise ; but bow much, at that crisis of its 
affairs, would he have accomplished, compared with the actual 
issue, as it has since been developed? His consecration of 
himself to the work carried home to every bosom a conviction 
of his sincerity, that was worth a thousand harangues, and thus, 
by the power of example, struck deep into other minds the 
impression of their own duty to follow, where he had so cleared 
the way. ‘The particular results we need not enumerate. 
Passing over the benefits which India has already received 
from his effective labors, and omitting from our estimate the 
reflex influence, which his labors have thrown upon the churches 
in Europe and America, look down the long perspective of 
ages, which may intervene between this and the end of time, 
and trace the operation of the various instrumentalities which 
he set in motion, as they carry into execution the designs of 
Heaven, fulfilling all prophecy, and blessing the earth with 
salvation! Where is the man, since the days of the apostles, 
who has laid such trains of moral causes, promising consequences 
so beneficent, so measureless ? 

An analysis of this moral mechanism develops three essential 
elements : 

1. Carey had simplicity of object. This object, we have 
seen, was to furnish the sacred Scriptures, in their several 
languages, to the nations of Eastern and Southern Asia. ‘Toward 
this point he conscientiously and resolutely bent his entire 
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energy, and every year told off an amazing amount of effect. 
The importance of this object held his faculties in a state of 
excitement, which was too intense to be affected by lighter 
interests, and which extraneous considerations had little power 
to relax or divert. And only in this way can any man accom- 
plish much, and accomplish it well. Let him, in early life, 
fix upon some department of useful action—let him qualify 
himself for its duties,—let him fully appreciate its bearings and 
responsibilities,—let him concentrate about it, as the child of 
his adoption, his sympathies and energies,—let him devote to 
it his time and strength,—let him enlist others as counsellors 
and coadjutors, and rally around him all the available force of 
kindred spirits,—let him gird himself with the inspired promises, 
and, reverently seeking the benediction of his God, work on, 
day after day, and he will not go to his grave, without leaving 
his mark upon his generation. He who would do some great 
thing in this short life, must feel that he has one thing to do, 
and he must apply himself to it, early and late, with such a 
concentration of forces, as, to idle spectators, who live only to 
amuse themselves, shall look like insanity.* 

2. Carey identified himself with the enterprise, and with 
the principles on which it proceeded. A man who aims to 
execute a philanthropic purpose, without first incorporating 
with his creed philanthropic pranctple, and with his emotions 
philanthropic feeling, may anticipate failure. Had Byron 
lived and fought for Greece a half a century, he never would 
have wrought out her deliverance. He had in his soul nothing 
of the spirit of rational freedom,—he recognised not the right 
of man to liberty as inalienable. Lafayette sympathized with 
our struggling and bleeding country, and his sympathy was 
effective, because chastened and sustained by principle. No 
man can be a successful advocate of temperance, further than 
as he stands on the one basis, that a man has no right to pot- 
son himself or others. He who would rationally plead the 
cause of individual as well as national liberty, must idenufy 
himself with the incontrovertible proposition, —‘ That all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights ; that among these are life, liber- 
ty, and the pursuit of happiness.” When Carey went forth 
to-his task, amidst the unbroken wilderness of paganism, he 





* John Foster, on ‘** Decision of Character.”’ 
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believed, on high authority, that the heathen would not be 
saved without the gospel, and, under the impulsive influence 
of that sentiment, he “‘ wrought righteousness and stopped the 
mouths of lions.” Sir William Jones went to India, and, in 
the true spirit of an antiquary, made profound researches, 
and evolved from the crude mass of Hindu language and lit- 
erature, many things for the entertainment of the curious,— 
but who can tell of any great practical advantage to the hu- 
man race, from his various and learned investigations? He 
had no high benevolent aim; he took home to his heart no 
quickening, invigorating principle. But Carey had an object 
that his judgment commended as worthy,—an object that in- 
corporated itself with his affections,—an object that conscience 
grasped with all its power of approval,—an object toward 
which all his feelings and energies set, with a determination as 
invariable and as unalterable as the law that moves the planets 
in their courses. 

3. Carey was not parsimonious of personal effort. He 
betrayed no disposition to shrink from hardship; and, though 
subjected to the enervating influence of tropical sultriness, he 
prosecuted his duties with a prolonged and energetic uniformity, 
never surpassed under similar circumstances. 

And personal effort is an essential element of that moral 
inechanism to which God gives success. Christianity owes its 
early propagation to the fidelity with which a few individuals 
regarded their Master’s behest. ‘ Go ye,” was the authorita- 
tive mandate ;—and in a few years they had gone through the 
known nations, and kindled up on every hill, and in every vale, 
the beacon-fires of evangelic holiness. When Luther nailed 
to the church at Wittemberg his ninety-five propositions, he did 
not leave them, ostrich-like, to a fortuitous issue, or indolently 
rely upon their unaided force, to silence the thunders of the 
Vatican, but he stripped himself for their defence, and folio 
after folio tells how manfully he supported them. Howard 
wrought himself into identity with a scheme of peculiar and 
perilous philauthropy, and the entire results, as they are con- 
tinually appearing throughout the civilized world, may be traced 
back to his own intense and protracted exertions. Wesley 
and Whitefield denied themselves of the ease which held the 
mass of their contemporaries in listless inaction, and traversed 
land and sea, to sound in the ears of a torpid church and a 
more torpid world, the needed alarm. 
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Such are the “ working-men,” who prove the sincerity and 
depth of their philanthropy, by actions more than by words ; 
by a manly consecration of themselves to hardship and hazard, 
rather than by pathetic or objurgatory appeals to others. They 
make little noise, and attract little of the popular gaze; but 
they do the good, and,—the architects of their own fame,— 
erect for themselves, in the gratitude of benefited posterity, 
memorials more durable than the granite pyramid. 

The time is coming, when merit shall be graduated by a 
scale of admeasurement, which has hitherto been very sparing- 
ly applied,—when_ the qualities which now fix a man at the 
very acme of factitious exaltation, and secure him the hosannas 
of the capricious multitude, shall cease to be regarded as praise- 
worthy, and be assigned a place with all that is ignoble and 
valueless. The time is coming, indeed, when intellectual ex- 
cellence shall be satisfied with a secondary reputation, and 
when even he who may be “able to bind to his will the ele- 
ments that surround him,—making the winds and the waters 
the ministers of his pleasure,—rifling the caverns of the earth 
of their unsunned wealth,—tracing the stars as they circle 
away to their hiding-places,—exploring the unbounded realms of 
creation, till he stands, in speechless homage, at the footstool of 
creation’s awful Founder,’—shall occupy an inferior gradation, 
and cheerfully accord to another the meed of superlative meri- 
toriousness. Mora wortu shall yet command the plaudits of 
universal esteem; and he whose virtues shall approach the 
nearest to the great Original, shall be proclaimed and honored 
as the greatest. Goodness and usefulness shall yet constitute 
that perfection of character, around which a rectified public 
opinion shall concentrate its most magnificent halo, and along 
whose path shall be strown the emblems of acknowledged 
superiority. 

When merit shall thus pe estimated, how few of the myriads 
that have lived and died, will stand in advance of William 
Carey! How dwarfish, compared with his, will then be the 
reputation not only of a Cesar or a Wellington, a Bruce or a 
Washington,—but of a Newton or a Johnson, a La Place or an 
Addison, a Frederick or a Franklin! His credit shall stand 
forward, in colossal magnitude, by the side of Elijah’s and 
Paul’s, Jerome’s and Melancthon’s, Swartz’s and Brainerd’s, 
while the names of those who now engross the admiration of 
the million, shall be forgotten, and the effects of their labors be 
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obliterated, like the traces of children on the sea-beat sand. 
Carey was a good man, and his goodness was guaged by the 
law of love. He was useful, and the amplitude of his useful- 
ness can be spanned only by eternity. 





Articute VI. 
COLTON ON EPISCOPACY. 


Thoughts on the Religious State of the Country; with 
Reasons for preferring Episcopacy. By Rev. Cavin 
Cotton. New-York. pp. 208. 1836. 


Mr. Cotton was a Presbyterian minister in this country, for 
several years. He now declares himself an Episcopalian, and 
this book is designed to give the reasons for his change of opin- 
ion. It is written in a kind spirit, and it contains many useful 
facts and instructive suggestions. ‘The reasoning we, of course, 
do not consider as very conclusive. 

He begins, by endeavoring to remove the imputation of 
inconsistency. In his work, recently published, entitled “ Four 
Years in Great Britain,” he has given some of the most strik- 
ing facts which we have ever read, respecting the practical 
operations of Episcopacy in England. It must appear strange 
to the readers of his former book, that so soon after his return 
to this country, he has become a full believer in the divine 
right of Episcopacy. He tries to show, that in all which he 
said respecting the Established Church in England, he meant 
to display the evils of a union of church and state, and not to 
attack Episcopacy. It must be admitted, that the Episcopal 
church in America differs widely from the Established Church 
in England ; and that any other church, if allied to the state, 
might become proud, corrupt and despotic. 

We do not, however, think it important to know, what were 
Mr. Colton’s former opinions. He has a right to change his 
views, if he pleases; and the public have no authority to scru- 
tinize his conduct, any further than he, in accounting for his 
own opinions, impugns those of others. We, as Baptists, it 1s 
true, have no special concern with the comparative merits of 
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the Episcopal system and Presbyterianism. We do not think 
either of them to be scriptural, or in harmony with our repub- 
lican institutions. But Mr. Colton includes, in his censures, 
the principles on which our own churches rest. He has him- 
self spoken freely, and he will not be offended, if we examine 
some of his arguments. 

One reason for his change of opinion is, that on his return 
from England, after having been absent four years, he found 
the Presbyterian and Congregational churches “lying under 
the blighting desolation of the new and extravagant measures, 
by which religious excitements had been attempted and man- 
aged, on the one hand, and of endless and bitter theological con- 
troversy, on the other.” —p. 25. 

Every intelligent and good man, it must be admitted, has 
mourned to witness certain fanatical movements, which profes- 
sed to aim at the promotion of religion ; and especially has he 
seen, with grief, the logomachy which has been maintained in 
New-England, about old and new divinity, and various other 
questions, as subtile, and as incapable of solution, as those 
which occupied the minds of the keen disputants in Milton’s 
Pandemonium. ‘The effect has been, to multiply schisms and 
malcontents, and to drive the contending parties to a hostile 
attitude. The sad dissensions in the Presbyterian church have 
strongly shown the imperfection of good men, and the injuri- 
ous consequences of referring questions of doctrine and disci- 
pline to the decision of presbyteries and synods. 

Mr. Colton, speaking of the Presbyterian system, says: 

“T had seen it in all its forms, and in the practical operation of all 
its principles, in a pastoral life of ten years, and from the lowest to 
the highest court, comprehending the powers and practice of the 
church session, of presbytery, of synod and of the general assembly. 
I was intimately concerned in the revision of the statutes of the 
Presbyterian church, as a member of the General Assembly for two 
years, while that business was in hand. I have sat as moderator of 
different courts employed in public investigations and trials under 
these laws, in all, many weeks, not to say months, and, in some in- 
stances, several days in succession. 

“ Of course, all Presbyterians consider the business of these courts, 
from the lowest to the highest, necessary, and so have I been accus- 
tomed to consider them. But I think I may safely appeal to the ex- 
perience of every Presbyterian clergyman, that, for the most part, 
the business of these courts is unedifying, uncomfortable,—and none 
more so than that of the General Assembly. Nor is it the experi- 
ence of one particular year, as being attributable to adventitious cir- 
cumstances, but of year after year, and it aggravates with the advance 
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of years. As if a church were a civil, and not a spiritual polity, it 
has seemed to me, that the principle of governing by the letter of the 
law has too much superseded a moral influence. Although profes- 
sional counsel is prohibited, a lawyer seems as necessary to manage 
a case of discipline, and carry it through the different courts of the 
Presbyterian church, as in criminal processes before civil tribunals. 
It would, doubtless, be a great saving of time and of bad feeling, if 
lawyers were admitted, and no others were allowed to make an ar- 
gument, or have to do with testimony, except as jurors. I have known 
a case of discipline, in the trial of which I sat as moderator, in the 
two lower courts, in all between two and three weeks, which went 
up to the General Assembly a third time, on account of some little 
informality of proceeding, having been twice remanded, burdening 
the records of every court, and occupying much of their precious 
time in each hearing, but which was, after all, so plain, that the wags 
of the town where the offender lived, and not without reason, sent 
me a message, as moderator of the presbytery, begging that we would 
not turn Mr. ——— out of the church into the world, for the world 
were afraid to have him in it! I mention it merely to show how law 
has become a sad evil in the Presbyterian church. In my experi- 
ence, I have ever found it to be so; and yet, in the maintenance of 
the system, there seems to be no remedy. A case of discipline, 
originating in a private quarrel, which might be decided by the voice 
of a pastor, with an hour’s consideration, with justice to the parties, 
and to the satisfaction of the public, is liable to annoy and vex the 
whole Presbyterian church of the United States, for a succession of 
years, merely because there is so much law.”—pp. 28, 29. 


The Episcopal church has certainly exhibited, on the whole, 
an edifying example of concord and mildness. But it has not 
been wholly free from the agitations which disturb other relig- 
ious bodies. We have heard of excited feelings and eager 
contests, between the High and Low Church parties. ‘The 
passions of men operate, in a similar way, under every form of 
civil or ecclesiastical government. 

Another reason assigned by Mr. Colton for becoming an 
Episcopalian is, that, in his opinion, the ministry has not suffi- 
cient power in the Congregational and Presbyterian churches. 


He says: 


“The grand objection which I have to make to these systems, so 
nearly alike, as ordinarily found in practice, is, that the pastoral office 
is robbed of its primitive, legitimate, essential, reasonable influence. 
It may happen, now and then, that a Presbyterian or Congregational 
pastor is too much of a man, not to acquire that influence essential 
to his greatest usefulness, in spite of this intermediate barrier; or it 
may as often happen, that a session, or the deacons, or the committee, 
may be enlightened and reasonable enough to yield a proper influ- 
ence to their pastor, and not to embarrass his legitimate operations, 
and thus circumvent and impede his usefulness. But it is for things 
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in general, that we are to view such a question; it is the common 
results of a system, and not its exceptions, which are to be brought 
to the test of it. 

“'The common talk and known confessions of Presbyterian and 
Congregational clergymen throughout the country, on this point, es- 
pecially in their own circles, with which I am too well acquainted to 
be an incompetent witness, place the matter beyond a question, so 
far as their own experience and their sense of it may be taken in ey- 
idence. ‘These associates in the pastoral office,—for such is virtually 
their standing,—generally claim to be wise in counsel, and they claim 
to have their share. Of the work, of course, they do nothing. 
They may be honest and good men, and very pious; but in most 
churches, they are men of little intellectual culture ; and the less 
they have, the more confident and unbending are they in their opin- 
ions. If a minister travels an inch beyond the circle of their vision 


in theology, or startles them with a new idea in his interpretation of 


Scripture, it is not unlikely that their suspicions of his orthodoxy 
will be awakened. If he does any thing out of the common course, 
he is an innovator. If, from the multiplicity of his cares and en- 
gagements, he is now and then obliged to preach an old sermon, or 
exchange more than is agreeable, or does not visit so much as might 
be expected, he is lazy. For these and other delinquencies, as ad- 
judged by these associates, it becomes their conscientious duty to 
admonish him. He who is appointed to supervise the flock, is him- 
self supervised. ‘I have a charge to give you, said a deacon to me 
once, the first time and the moment I was introduced to him, after I 
had preached one or two Sabbaths in the place,—and, as it happen- 
ed; it was the first word he said after we shook hands,—adding, ‘1 
often give charges to ministers.’ I knew him to be an important 
man, and the first in the church; but as I had nothing at stake there 
that depended on his favor, I could not resist the temptation of re- 
plying to him, in view of his consequential airs, ‘You may use your 
discretion, sir, in this particular instance; but I can tell you, that 
ministers are sometimes overcharged. Howevey, I did not escape. 

“It seems to be a principle in Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches, that the minister must be overlooked by the elders and 
deacons ; and if he does not quietly submit to their rule, his condi- 
tion will be uncomfortable. He may, also, expect visitations from 
Women, to instruct him in his duty; at least, they will contrive to 
convey to him their opinions. It is said of Dr. Bellamy, of Bethle- 
hem, Connecticut, who was eminently a peace-maker, and was al- 
ways sent for by all the churches in the country around, for a great 
distance, to settle their difficulties, that having just returned from one 
of these errands, and put out his horse, another message of the same 
kind came from another quarter. ‘And what is the matter?’ said 
the doctor to the messenger. ‘Why,’ said he, ‘ Deacon has —’ 
‘Has ?—that’s enough. There never is a difficulty in a church, but 
some old deacon is at the bottom of it.”—pp. 33—35. 





We do not doubt, that there are cases, in which the minister 
is annoyed and fettered by the arrogant interference of ambi- 
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tious deacons and self-conceited brethren and sisters. But this 
result ought rather to be ascribed to the imperfection of human 
nature, than to any particular system. There are individuals, 
every where, who think themselves wiser than their teachers, 
and who would much rather govern than obey. The most 
despotic power cannot always curb the will. ‘The pope him- 
self has been abundantly vexed by the officious interference of 
both clergy and laity with his concerns. We doubt, whether 
the Episcopal clergy, generally, in this country, have, on the 
whole, more influence among their hearers, than well-educated 
and discreet clergymen of other denominations. We suspect, 
that church wardens and other individuals in the Episcopal 
church often exercise a strong influence over the rector. We 
have recently heard of a case in New-England, in which an 
Episcopal minister was expelled from his office, by the influ- 
ence of a powerful individual, who was incensed, because the 
clergyman would not delay commencing the service, till the 
great man had taken his seat in his pew! Men are every where 
the same; and a rich man, of despotic temper, can easily make 
his pastor unhappy, whether he be an Episcopalian, a Presby- 
terian or a Baptist. We are inclined to think, that such a man 
might be more annoying to an Episcopal minister than to a 
Baptist pastor, because the latter finds, in the church, a barrier 
between himself and an aspiring individual. If such a man 
wishes to be admitted into a Baptist church, the whole body 
take the responsibility of rejecting him at first, or of excluding 
him afterwards. The arrogant Diotrephes must gain the sway 
over the church, before he can control the pastor; but in the 
Episcopal church, there is nothing between an individual and 
the minister. 

There is something a little anti-republican in Mr. Colton’s 
lamentations over the decay of clerical influence. That the 
clergy have less power than they once had, is an obvious fact, 
which has often been regarded by good men as an alarming 
symptom. But a philosophical observer might ascribe it to 
the natural progress of correct principles. ‘The clergy long 
occupied a false position, as a sort of connecting link between 
the church and the world. They blended with their religious 
functions a large degree of civil influence. Even among the 
pilgrim fathers of New-England, who, while they rejected the 
forms of Episcopacy, retained more or less of its spirit, John 
Cotton was, for a while, more than a bishop in the church, and 
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almost a king in the commonwealth. No measure of impor- 
tance was adopted by the magistrates, without a consultation 
with the “elders.”* The prevalence of right views of civil 
and religious freedom has, in this country, removed the clergy- 
man from his unnatural station at the council-board, and as- 
signed to him his true post,—that of a teacher of religion, a 
spiritual guide of souls. The same revolution has been in 
progress, in other lands. In France, the church and the state, 
the priest and the despot, were so closely united, that the blow 
_ which smote the one struck the other, and the throne and the 
altar fell together. In England, the bishops will, according to 
present appearances, be expelled from the House of Lords, 
and the connexion between the church and the state will, 
sooner or later, be dissolved, either by wise concession, or by 
irresistible force. Hostility to religion may mingle with the 
motives of some of the reformers; but the great aim of the 
proposed reform is, to place the church and the state in their 
proper relation to each other. The best friends of Christianity 
may well desire and labor for this change; for the church 
would increase her true dignity, by returning to the position 
which her Lord assigned to her, and the clergy, though appar- 
ently shorn of their honors, would really stand upon a higher 
elevation, and would wield a purer and more beneficent power. 

If these views are correct, the clergy have experienced a 
loss of civil importance, rather than a diminution of spiritual 
influence. Their voice is less potent in the legislature and the 
cabinet, but it does not follow, that it is less powerful in the 
church. ‘They are less feared, but it is not a necessary conse- 
quence, that they are less beloved. ‘There is less respect for 
mere office and costume ; but there may not be-less regard for 
the man. It would not, indeed, be surprising, if, in this case, 
as in most other great changes among mankind, there should, 
for a while, be a strong tendency to the other extreme. As 
the clergy have been raised above their proper sphere, they may, 
for a season, be depressed below it. It was so in France, 
where the people, rising in the frenzy of indignation, to throw 
off the grinding despotism under which they had groaned for 
ages, hurled to the earth the hierarchy which had been an ac- 
complice in oppression. But after the hour of madness had 





* See Winthrop’s Journal, and other records of the early times of New- 
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passed away, the forms of religion were restored, and France 
now enjoys a greater degree of religious liberty than almost 
any other country in Europe. 

The progress of revolution in England, also, may be too 
rapid. ‘There is danger, that the democratic element, in the 
struggle to acquire its due influence, may burst forth, with vol- 
canic violence, upheaving the whole structure of society, and 
burying the king and the noble, the bishop and the dissenter, 
together. But we have great confidence in the good sense, 
the steadiness and the widely operative piety, which prevail in 
England. ‘There must be a reform of the church, and, for a 
while, the ministers, of all denominations, may feel the effect 
of the blow; but the ultimate result will be beneficial to them 
all. 

In this country, too, it would not be surprising, if the clergy 
had been swept, by the tide, out of their true place. The 
spirit of the age is active here, professing to mould our own 
institutions into a more purely republican form. It sometimes 
works violently and blindly. We see its effects in occasional 
mobs, and outrageous contempt of law and justice. It is not 
strange, if the clergy feel, to some extent, the agitations of the 
popular mass, while thus working itself clear, as it is said, of its 
remaining aristocratic elements. 

But it may be doubted, whether the clergy, considered mere- 
ly as spiritual functionaries, do, in fact, enjoy less of public 
confidence and respect, than heretofore. If religion has made 
progress in our country, its ministers surely cannot have lost 
ground. When were ministers more in demand than now? 
When were they, as a class, better paid? When was theo- 
logical education more flourishing ? When was the pulpit more 
effective in its influence? When were revivals of religion 
more frequent and powerful, than during the last few years? 
When were benevolent enterprises, the principal managers 
of which are ministers, so numerous, active and successful, as 
at this moment? Where, in short, are the signs and proofs, 
that ministers of the gospel, as such, were ever more loved and 
trusted than now? ‘The clamor of irreligious men against the 
clergy is, that they are too powerful, and are plotting dark de- 
signs against the state. This generation of men are cunning, 
if not wise; and they certainly do not see the evidences of 
that decay of clerical influence which they desire. And is not the 
fact, of which Mr. Colton himself justly complains, that ministers 
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are now overburdened with a great increase of labors, a proof, 
that they now have, in some respects, more influence than in 
former times ? 

If, however, the facts are as Mr. Colton represents them, 
the best remedy which the clergy can adopt is, not to grasp at 
more power, but to qualify themselves thoroughly for their du- 
ties, and to perform them faithfully. A realiy able, pious and 
laborious minister cannot fail to be respected, and to enjoy as 
much influence as a fallible being ought to possess or desire. 

There is much melancholy truth,—with some exaggeration, 
—in the following remarks of Mr. Colton : 


“There is another serious evil in the Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional denominations, which has attained to the consequence of an 
active and highly influential element in these communities. I refer 
to the excessive amount of labor that is demanded of the clergy, 
which is undermining their health, and sending scores to their graves 
every year, long before they ought to go there. It is a new state of 
things, it must be acknowledged, and might seem hopeful of good, that 
great labors, and high devotion to the duties of the Christian ministry 
in our country, will not only be tolerated, but are actually demanded, 
and imperatively exacted. At first glance, it is a most grateful fea- 
ture. But when the particulars come to be inquired into, it will be 
found, that the mind and health-destroying exactions now so exten- 
sively made on the energies of the American clergy, particularly on 
these two classes I am. now considering, are attributable, almost en- 
tirely, to an appetite for certain novelties, which have been introdu- 
ced within a few years, adding greatly to the amount of ministerial 
labor, without augmenting its efficiency, but rather detracting from 
it. Sermons and meetings without end, and in almost endless vari- 
ety, are expected and demanded; and a proportionate demand is 
made on the intellect, resources and physical energies of the preach- 
er. He must be as much more interesting in his exercises and exhi- 
bitions, as the increased multiplicity of public religious occasions 
tends to pall on the appetite of hearers. Protracted meetings from 
day to day, and often from week to week, are making demands upon 
ministers, which no human power can sustain; and where these are 
dispensed with, it is often necessary to introduce something tanta- 
mount, in other forms, to satisfy the suggestions and wishes of per- 
sons so influential as to render it imprudent not to attempt to grati- 
fy them. In the soberest congregations, throughout nearly all parts 
of the land, these importunate, and, without unkindness, I am dis- 
posed to add, morbid minds, are to be found,—often in considerable 
numbers. Almost every where, in order to maintain their ground, 
and satisfy the taste of the times, labors are demanded of ministers, 
in these two denominations, enough to kill any man in a short pe- 
riod. It is as if Satan had come into the world, in the form of an 
angel of light, seeming to be urging on a good work, but pushing it 
so hard, as to destroy the laborers by overaction. 

“The wasting energies,—the enfeebled, ruined health,—the fre- 
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quent premature deaths,—the failing of ministers in the Presbyteri- 
an and Congregational connexions, from these causes, all over the 
country, almost as soon as they have begun to work,—all which is 
too manifest not to be seen, which every body feels, that takes any 
interest in this subject,—are principally, and with few exceptions, 
owing to the unnecessary, exorbitant demands on their intellectual 
powers, their moral and physical energies. And the worst of it is, 
we not only have no indemnification for this amazing, immense sac- 
rifice, by a real improvement of the state of religion, but the public 
mind on this subject is vitiated ; an unnatural appetite for spurious 
excitements, all tending to fanaticism, and not a little of it the es- 
sence of fanaticism, is created and nourished. The interests of re- 
ligion in the land are actually thrown backward. It is a fever, a 
disease, which nothing but time, pains, and a change of system can 
cure. A great body of the most talented, best educated, most zeal- 
ous, most pious, and purest Christian ministers in the country,—not 
to disparage any others,—a body which in all respects will bear an 
advantageous comparison with any of their class in the world, is 
threatened to be enervated, to become sickly, to have their minds 
wasted and their lives sacrificed, out of season, and with real loss to 
the public, by the very means which prostrates them, even though 
we should leave out of the reckoning the premature end to which 
they are brought. This spectacle, at this moment before the eyes of 
the wide community, is enough to fill the mind of an enlightened 
Christian with dismay. I have myself been thrown ten years out of 
the stated use of the ministry, by this very cause, and may, there- 
fore, be entitled to feel and to speak on the subject. And when I 
see my brethren fallen and falling around me, like the slain in battle, 
the plains of our land literally covered with these unfortunate vic- 
tims, I am constrained to express a most earnest desire, that some 
adequate remedy may be applied.”—pp. 39—41. 

“It is commonly observed, that a new era has lately come over 
the Christian congregations of our country, in regard to the perma- 
nence of the pastoral relation. Time was, in the memory of those 
now living, when the settlkement of a minister was considered, of 
course, a settlement for life. But now, as every body knows, this 
state of things is entirely broken up; and it is perhaps true, that, on 
an average, the clergy of this country do not remain more than five 
years in the same place. And it is impossible they should in the 
present state of things. They could not stand it. So numerous are 
their engagements; so full of anxiety is their condition, in a fevered 
state of the public mind, acting upon them from all directions; so 
consuming are their labors, in the study and in public, pressed and 
urged upon them by the demands of the time; and withal so fickle 
has the popular mind become, under a system that is for ever de- 
manding some new and still more exciting measure,—some new so- 
ciety,—some new monthly or weekly meeting, which, perhaps, soon 
grows into a religious holiday,—some special effort running through 
many days, sometimes lasting for weeks, calling for public labors of 
ministers, of the most exciting kind, throughout each day, from the 
earliest hour of the morning to a late hour of night ;—for reasons 
and facts of this kind so abundant, and now so obvious to the 
public, that they need only to be referred to, to be seen and ap- 
preciated, it is impossible that ministers should remain long in the 
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same place. Their mental and physical energies become exhausted, 
and they are compelled to change, first, because it is not in the power 
of man to satisfy the appetite for novelties, which is continually and 
from all quarters making its insatiate demands upon them; and next, 
that, if possible, they may purchase a breathing time, and a transient 
relief from the overwhelming pressure of their cares and labors. 

“ But, alas! there is no relief. They are not only broken up, but 
they find themselves fast breaking down. Wherever they go, there 
is the same demand for the same scene to be acted over. There is, 
there can be, no stability in the pastoral relation, in such a state of 
the public mind; and, what is still more melancholy and affecting, 
the pastors themselves cannot endure it,—they cannot live. They 
are not only constantly fluctuating, literally afloat on the wide sur- 
face of the community,—but their health is undermined,—their spir- 
its are sinking,—and they are fast treading upon each other’s heels 
to the grave, their only land of rest.”—pp. 137, 132. 

For these excessive and ruinous labors of ministers, the 
remedy must be applied by the ministers themselves. ‘They 
must withdraw from all unnecessary engagements, and consult 
their strength, instead of their zeal. ‘The churches must cease 
to exact so many and various toils from their pastors ; and 
must rely, for the spread of Christianity, rather on the regular 
and persevering use of the means which God has appointed, 
than on convulsive efforts and feverish excitements. 

We are not sure, however, that the argument from this 
source, in favor of Episcopacy, is of much force. ‘The Epis- 
copal clergy are not, we presume, so much overtasked as the 
ministers of some other denominations ; but whether this pro- 
ceeds from the superior wisdom of the Episcopal system, or 
from its quiescent tendencies, may be a question. ‘That sys- 
tem is formal, and, notwithstanding the alleged simplicity of 
its government, it is unwieldy. It lacks flexibility and adapta- 
tion to the changing habits and spirit of the times. Its ritual 
was framed hundreds of years ago, and it has little sympathy 
with the peculiarities of our own country and age. 

We readily admit the sincere piety of a large proportion of 
the Episcopal clergy and laity, in our own country. We feel 
towards them a high respect. We rejoice, that their church is 
becoming more zealous, and is catching the spirit of missions. 
But we speak of the general effect of its structure. We be- 
lieve, that it is not well adapted to active operations in the 
cause of truth. It is incapable of rapid and free movements. 
It resembles the ancient knight, arrayed in plate armor, and 
wielding his ponderous lance, a formidable antagonist to any one 
who should come within the reach of his arm; but who would 
be rather a cumbrous personage in the evolutions of a modern 
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army. We cannot, therefore, think, that the cause of missions 
would be benefited, if the scheme of Mr. Taylor (the author 
of the Natural History of Enthusiasm), for amalgamating all 
the missionary societies in one grand Episcopal agency, were 
adopted; or that Christianity itself would be promoted, if 
bishop Smith could persuade all other denominations to forsake 
their wanderings, and return to the bosom of his church. 

Mr. Colton objects, moreover, to the mode of introducing 
new members into the Presbyterian and Congregational church- 
es. He thinks it wrong, to allow the church to sit in judg- 
ment on the spiritual character of the candidate; and prefers 
the Episcopal mode, by which the pastor alone has the power 
to admit persons to the communion. The decision of this 
point, however, depends on a question of fact, whether the 
Saviour has made his church the depository of ecclesiastical 
power, or has confined this power to the clergy alone. If, as 
Mr. Colton affirms (p. 53), “ Christ gave his sacraments to his 
ministers,—to the apostles,—that, in the use of them, they and 
their successors might maintain the visible forms of his king- 
dom,” then the church has no right to interfere in the admission 
of individuals to the privileges of the communion. But if, as 
we believe, the churches are independent bodies, invested with 
power to examine the qualifications of their members, to main- 
tain discipline, to choose their own pastors, and, in fact, to be 
the organs through which the Saviour communicates the out- 
ward call to his ministers,—then the churches are bound to 
adopt the necessary measures for ascertaining the piety of every 
candidate for membership. ‘These measures may vary with 
circumstances. We would not rigidly require, in every case, 
that a person should make an oral statement to the church, of 
his personal experience. A timid individual might be allowed 
to communicate the statement, by writing, or through the pas- 
tor, or a committee ; but the church must be the ultimate judge ; 
and we believe, that the general custom, in our churches, of 
requiring a verbal relation before the whole body, is more con- 
sonant with the nature of Christianity, more adapted to ensure 
the purity of the church, and better fitted to produce endeared 
fellowship, than any other mode of admission.* And asa mat- 


* Any evils which can attend this practice, may be avoided, if the pastor 
and a judicious committee have, previously, a free conversation with persons 
who wish to make a profession of their faith, and thus obtain satisfactory evi- 
dence of their piety, and give them suitable counsel, before they come to the 
church meeting. In the examination, too, before the church, the pastor may 
propose judicious questions to the candidate, and thus aid in eliciting a free 
expression of his feelings. 
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ter of expediency, it seems too great a power to be entrusted 
to any man, to allow him to be the sole organ of admitting 
persons to the privileges of church membership. It supposes 
a degree of piety, wisdom and firmness which few men possess. 
The tendency is dangerous ; and the effect, as it has been de- 
veloped by the practical operations of the system, in the Cath- 
olic, Greek and English Episcopal churches, has been to merge 
the spiritual body in a heterogeneous amalgamation of the pious 
and the profane. 

We have not space to follow Mr. Colton, in his defence of 
Episcopacy, from Scripture and history. His book contains 
much useful information, concerning the organization and polity 
of different denominations. It is generally free from that tone 
of lofty and exclusive pretension, which is often amusing, and 
sometimes offensive, in the writings of Episcopalians. Mr. 
Colton, however, states his conviction, “ that the Nonconform- 
ists and Independents of England broke down and dissolved 
the Christian ministry, so far as themselves were concerned, 
and, consequently, doomed all their descendants in the United 
States to the same predicament.” —p. 55. 

If this representation is just, our country is in a sad condi- 
tion. We have no ministers of the gospel, authorized to preach 
and administer the sacraments, except those who have received 
Episcopal ordination. Instead of having more than twelve 
thousand ministers, as we have been accustomed to suppose, 
we are reduced to the seven hundred and seventy-two Episco- 
pal clergy, whom Mr. Colton enumerates (p. 81), with seven- 
teen bishops. ‘The Catholic clergy, amounting to about three 
hundred and forty, according to the American Almanac, must, 
we presume, be admitted by Episcopalians to be true ministers, 
as they have received the valid apostolical ordination. ‘The 
Methodist clergy are not recognised, we believe, as belonging 
legitimately to the Episcopal family. ‘Their ordination has not 
come, in orthodox form, from the regular line of bishops. 
The Methodist clergy derive their ordination from Mr. Wesley.* 











* «<Tt appears, that some of his (Wesley’s) friends advised an application 
to the bishops, requesting them to ordain preachers for America. Wesley was 
not aware of the legal impediment to this; but he replied, that, on a former 
application to the bishop of London, his request had been unsuccessful ; that 
if the bishops would consent, their proceedings were notoriously slow, and 
this matter admitted of no delay. ‘If they would ordain them now,’ he con- 
tinued, * they would expect to govern them; and how grievously would this 
entangle us! As our American brethren are now totally disentangled, both 
from the state and the English hierarchy, we dare not entangle them again, 
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He ordained Dr. Coke, and Dr. Coke afterwards consecrat- 
ed Mr. Asbury bishop of the Methodist Episcopal church in 
America. If, therefore, ordination by a regularly ordained 
bishop is indispensable, the Methodist clergy, numbering about 
twenty-five hundred, must be set aside, as unauthorized intru- 
ders into the ministry. Our unhappy country is accordingly 
reduced toa heathenish condition, with only about eleven or 
twelve hundred Episcopal, Catholic and Moravian clergy,* 
who are duly authorized to labor for the salvation of souls, and 
to administer the sacraments! Well may the English consery- 
atives regard our country as destitute of religious instruction, 
and needing the maternal care of an Established Church. Well 
may Prince Metternich be moved with pity, and send us over 
ship loads of regularly ordained clergymen. 

But this is not all. Our churches must follow the same fate. 
If the principle stated by Mr. Colton,t is correct,—that Chris- 
tians hold their visible connexion with the Saviour through the 
clergy only,—and if there are no clergy, except those who have 
had the sacred hand of a bishop laid upon their heads, then 
all the fifteen thousand churches, which are said to exist in the 
United States, are reduced to about twelve hundred churches or 
congregations, which have the happiness to enjoy the services of a 
legitimate clergy! Alas for all the rest of the professed Christians 





either with the one or the other. They are now at full liberty simply to fol- 
low the Scriptures and the primitive church, and we judge jt best, that they 
should stand fast in that liberty wherewith God has so strangely made them 
free.’ Having, therefore, determined how to act, he communicated his deter- 
mination to Dr. Coke, and proposed, in his character of presbyter, which, he 
said, was the same as bishop, to invest him with the same presbytero-episco- 
pal powers, that, in that character, he might proceed to America, and superin- 
tend the societies in the United States.’’ 
Southey’s Life of Wesley, Vol. II., pp. 317, 318. 


* The Moravians were declared, by Archbishop Potter, about A. D. 1736, 
to be ‘an apostolical and Episcopal church.’’—Southey’s Life of Wesley, 
Vol. I., p. 178.—There are said to be thirty-three Moravian ministers in the 
United States, with twenty-four churches or congregations, and two thousand 
members. 


_t Mr. Colton claims for the clergy ‘‘ appropriate and peculiar prerogatives, 
viz., of keeping up the visible church of Christ, by baptism, and administer- 
ing the holy eucharist to whomsoever, in their conscience, in their discretion, 
and under their official responsibility, they shall deem incumbent upon them; 
at such time and place, as may seem to them proper and expedient, without 
consent, advice or control of the laity.””—p. 67.—* It is through the ministry, 


and through them alone, that all the members have their visible connexion 
with the Head.’>—p. 148. 
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in the Union. Some of them, we suppose, will be admitted 
to be true believers, though they are not connected, in a 
canonical way, with the great Bishop of souls. 

Such are the necessary results of the ultra High Church 
doctrines. Surely no pious and sensible Episcopalian can be 
prepared to follow these doctrines to such issues. He must 
disapprove the exclusive pretensions of some champions of his 
church. 

We must now close this article. We cordially wish, that 
Mr. Colton may be more happy and more useful in his new 
ecclesiastical connexion, than he was before. We hope, that 
he will be not less zealous, and that he will aid in diffusing 
that kind and tolerant spirit, which shall greet all as fellow- 
laborers, who sincerely toil for the glory of God and the salva- 
tion of men. Epiror. 


Articite VII. 


NEANDER’S CHURCH HISTORY. 


Algemeine Geschichte der Christliche Religion und Kirche, 
von Dr. Aucust Neanper. Ersten Bandes erste Abthei- 
lung, 1825. Ersten Bandes zweite Abtheilung, 1826. 
Ersten Bandes dritte Abtheilung, 1827. pp. 882. Zwei- 
ten Bandes erste Abtheilung, 1828. Zweiten Bandes 
zweite Abtheilung, 1829. Zweiten Bandes dritte Abthei- 
lung, 1831. pp. 1072. Dritter Band, 1834. pp. 406. 
Hamburg, bei Friedrich Perthes. 


[CONTINUED.] 


In the preceding article, we attempted to sketch an outline 
of the most important works on church _bistory.* We now 
turn our attention directly to the author of the work before us. 





* We undesignedly omitted the mention of Neal’s History of the Puritans, 
and Jones’s Church History, The former is so well known and highly prized 
for the industry with which the materials were collected, and the latter, though 
deficient as a general church history, for its giving interest and prominence to 
a neglected and suffering portion of the church, that any further account of 
their character and merits can easily be dispensed with. 
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Neander may be regarded as having reached his full maturity, 
and as being already in the meridian of his glory. He is now 
forty-seven years of age. ‘Though he was born (1789) in 
Gottingen,* he was so early removed to Hamburg, and spent 
so much of his early life there, that he has always regarded 
this as his native city. He was not absolutely indigent, but 
belonged to a respectable family of slender fortune. He 
received his classical education in the Johanneum, a celebrated 
Latin school in Hamburg, then flourishing under Professor 
Gurlitt, his earliest friend and patron. Neander was by birth 
and education a Jew, but was converted to Christianity a short 
time before leaving the gymnasium. At the age of seventeen 
(1806), he entered the University of Halle, but within a few 
months removed to Gottingen. It was under peculiar circum- 
stances that he became acquainted with Gesenius, a teacher 
and friend for whom he has always cherished the warmest 
attachment. Gesenius was theological Repetent (a title nearly 
equivalent to that of tutor), at Gottingen, from 1806 to 1809, 
corresponding exactly with the time of Neander’s course of 
study in the University. After six months had elapsed, the 
whole country was terror-struck by the thunderbolt of war 
that fell upon Jena and Auerstadt. Napoleon was upon his 
prey. Halle, with its ten thousand corps of reserve, was seized. 
Nordhausen, the native place of Gesenius, was in flames. 
Under these circumstances, he was returning from the ashes of 
his native city, when he fell in with two youths on their way 
from Halle to Gottingen, one of them bleeding at the nose to 
desperation. Gesenius procured for him a carriage to convey 
him to Gottingen;—it was Neander. ‘This now celebrated 
Hebraist had just resolved to devote his life to Hebrew litera- 
ture, and Neander was one of his first students, and was under 
him at the very period that he was making collections for his 
lexicon. He related to the writer these circumstances respect- 
ing his early and distinguished pupil, with evident pride. 





* We notice a few inaccuracies in the sketch of Neander’s life, given in the 
January number of the Biblical Repository, of 1833, p. 67. He was not born 
in Hamburg, nor was he ever theological Repetent at Gottingen, but was priva- 
tim Docens at Heidelburg. The striking scene of his first introduction to the 
subsequent publisher of his works, and the part which that bookseller acted in 
bringing him out of obscurity, is, according to Neander himself, fabulous. As 
the bookseller was the i nformant, and was the hero of his own story, perhaps 
his vanity made him too eloquent. The author of that sketch is justly distin- 
guished for his accuracy, and need not think his merits at all affected by the 
correction of these trifling errors. 
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At the same place, the elder Planck, then in his glory, fed 
and nourished the passion of our young student for church his- 
tory, a favor which he not long since publicly acknowledged, 
with the warmest affection, in dedicating to him one of the 
volumes of his history. Here the direction of his scholarship 
was fixed for life. He indulged himself to the full in his 
favorite studies, and tested his strength by pushing his way into 
the very depths of historical learning. He forsook the streams, 
and bathed himself in the fountains. 

At the age of twenty-two, he became teacher of theology 
at Heidelberg ; in the following year, professor extraordinart- 
us, and the next year, professor ordinarius, at‘ Berlin. Thus 
rapidly he ascended, as with an eagle’s flight. In this latter 
place, he has been, for twenty-three years, laboring as au aca- 
demical teacher, with a kindness and assiduity, that has endear- 
ed him to thousands of students, and as a writer, with an orig- 
inality and depth, which have filled the literary world with the 
glory of his name. He is unmarried, lives with a maiden 
sister, and goes little into society. Probably no teacher ever 
devoted himself so completely to his students. He adopts 
them, for the time being, as his children. If they are poor, 
they are aided by a fund which he was the instrument of orig- 
inating, and which bears his name, and to the increase of which 
the profits of some of his publications are applied. It was 
interesting to hear, occasionally, at the close of the lecture, his 
famulus, a kind of internuncio between him and his class, 
announce to a crowded auditory, where there were many 
wealthy students, that Dr. Neander recommended a certain 
needy individual to their charity, in order to enable him, with- 
out interruption, to prosecute his studies. A request, coming 
from such a source, was attended to with promptness, and five 
minutes was time enough to put the poor student in easy cir- 
cumstances. In his study he is often found, holding confiden- 
tial intercourse with them, advising them in respect to their 
studies, spending hours with them to correct some of their 
erroneous views, suggesting to them some appropriate subject 
on which to prepare a work for the press, pointing out the 
whole course of investigation, aiding them, from time to time, 
in prosecuting it, and putting into their hands suitable books 
from his own library. Evident marks of all this are to be seen 
in the published works of some of his former pupils. His 
favorite social circle is made up of those who were once his 
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students, but now his associates. On the anniversary of his 
birth-day, there is always a strong expression of the students’ 
affection for their teacher. At evening, a multitude of them 
are seen approaching his house. Soon the whole street resounds 
with melodious voices, which, after going through several pieces 
of select music, join in full chorus, and shout the old Latin 
university song.* ‘Then all is hushed, to hear, from a window 
or the door, the affectionate professor, like a patriarch, bless his 
sons, and exhort them to cultivate the spirit of that Cbristian- 
ity which it is the sole object of his lectures and books to ex- 
plain and illustrate. A collation ensues; all the apartments 
are crowded to overflowing, and the remainder of the evening 
passes away In free and delightful intercourse. Such is Nean- 
der in the sphere where he is best known and most highly ap- 
preciated,—in the sphere of academical life. 

He has been nourished and trained in the bosom of the 
Lutheran church, in the midst of all the conflicting influences 
of the various evangelical and neological parties of the present 
age in Germany. Whatever may have been the elements of 
his philosophical system in early life, from the time that he 
became associated with Schleiermacher, he plunged deeply into 
the same speculative spirit, and he indulges the common feeling 
of the German philosophers, who look down upon the induc- 
tive method of Bacon and Locke, and stigmatize it as bloss 
empirisch, merely empirical. Schleiermacher enveloped him 
completely in the folds of his philosophy, and in his later years 
he has been growing bold in his speculations, and gradually 





* We insert this celebrated song, for the gratification of our classical read- 
ers: 


Gaudeamus igitur, Venit mors velociter, 
Juvenes dum sumus, Rapit nos atrociter, 
Post jucundam juventutem, Nemini parcetur. 
Post molestam senectutem, 
Nos habebit humus. Vivat academia! 
Vivant professores! 
Ubi sunt, qui ante nos Vivat membrum quodlibet, 
In mundo fuere? Vivant membra quaelibet, 
Vadite ad superos, Semper sint in flores. 
Transite ad inferos, 
Ubi jam fuefe. Vivat et respublica, 
Et qui illam regit! 
Vita nostra brevis est, Vivat nostra civitas, 
Brevi finietur, Maecenatum caritas, 
Quae nos hic protegit. 
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receding from the former simplicity of his faith, We would 
not intimate, that Neander is abandoning the standard of ortho- 
doxy ; we believe it to be far otherwise; but that in his spec- 
ulative theology he is becoming, gradually indeed but contin- 
ually, more visionary. The nature of his occasional aberrations 
from sober views of plain, common sense truth, is precisely 
what one would infer from the philosophical system which he 
has adopted. ‘The leading error of Schleieirmacher in theology 
is, that he magnifies what is sudyective in religion, at the expense 
of what is oljective ; or lays too mach stress on human nature 
as the foundation of religion, and too little on those principles 
of revelation which are true, independent of human nature. 
Instead of inquiring of historical witnesses what God has done. 
he withdraws his attention almost entirely from external sources 
of evidence, and turns the eye of the, mind inward upon itself, 
there to seek for the germ of all religion in the consciousness of 
dependence upon some superior power. ‘The evidences of 
Christianity are to be sought in the moral nature of man. 
Personal piety is to be cultivated by the development of what 
is already within. All this is, in our judgment, too much like 
standing upon the lofty eminence of deified human nature, and 
adopting Christianity in a subordinate relation. 

In regard to our author, much as we esteem the man for 
his private worth, the scholar for his profound learning, the 
philosopher for his comprehensive and powerful intellect, and 
the Christian for his commanding pious influence, we deplore, 
most deeply, that he has involved his theology so much in the 
mists of a doubtful theory. He does not, indeed, adopt all 
Schleiermacher’s tenets,—he leans far more to the old Lutheran 
orthodoxy ;—but the elements of Schleiermacher’s system he 
has made substantially his own, and he is now more or less 
drifting on the current of all its tendencies. Most of his theo- 
logical views are rather implied than expressed in his church 
history. In their general character and practical bearings, they 
are universally regarded as evangelical. If ‘Turretin were to 
come forth from his grave, and to sit in judgment upon his 
theology, we should expect to hear some such decision as the 
following: “I find him a believer in conditional election ; 
opposed to the doctrine of the divine institutiog and authority 
of the Christian Sabbath ; lax on the constitution and discipline 
of the church; misty in his theory of miracles and inspiration, 
and equivocal on some other points. Aside from these, he is 
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every way worthy of a name and a place among the Re- 
formers.” 

The first important work of Neander, which announced to 
the public the high order of his intellect and the depth of his 
learning, was his book on the emperor Julian and his age, 
written when he was only twenty-three years old, and yet uni- 
versally regarded as a model of this species of literature. It 
was the reputation of that work which procured for him a place 
in the university of the Prussian capital. He has since pub- 
lished, on a similar plan, his invaluable works on St. Bernard, 
Chrysostom and Tertullian. ‘These are to church history what 
Robertson’s History of Charles V., and Middleton’s Life of 
Cicero are to political and civil history. When a writer selects 
a single link-in the chain of history, and fixes his attention 
upon an influential individual as the representative of his age, 
he can study his subject more thoroughly, treat it more minute- 
ly, give more interest to his narrative, and contribute more to 
increase the stock of historical information. How many secrets 
has Neander revealed in these historical monographs !—as they 
are styled. With the spirit of ‘Tertullian he has held commun- 
ion almost to necromancy. ‘This distinguished Latin Father 
never stood forth before the literary world in all the idiosyn- 
crasy of his character, till our author searched him out. And 
who ever followed Chrysostom,—the Whitefield of his age,—in 
his scene of labor, with so thrilling an interest, and with such 
profound veneration, as in his Life and Writings by Neander? 
His domestic circumstances, the school of Libanius, the mo- 
nastic retreat for biblical study and meditation, the church at 
Antioch, in a multiplicity of interesting relations, the patriarch- 
al chair at Constantinople, the splendor and _ profligacy of the 
court, the simplicity and plainness of a bold and uncompromis- 
ing preacher, the intrigues of the envious clergy, the princely 
munificence and assiduity of his deaconesses, his missionary 
efforts, his submission to banishment, when he might have cast 
himself upon popular sympathy, and overthrown the govern- 
ment, his wanderings to the wilds of ‘Taurus, and his death on 
his still farther retreat towards Colchis, are so graphically set 
forth, as to give the best picture of the church in those times, 
of any book exignt. Neander is the father of this new spe- 
cies of ecclesiastical learning in Germany. Ullmann, in his 
work on Gregory Nazianzen, comes very near to him in point of 
merit ; as also Liebner, in his Hugo a St. Victoire ; Méhler’s 
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Athanasius and Rettberg’s Cyprian follow, but at a somewhat 
greater distance from their model. 

Of a different character, and from the intangible nature of 
the subject, a more difficult undertaking, is our author’s deline- 
ation of the different forms of Gnosticism. ‘The obscurity of 
these speculative systems, and the paucity of documents, make 
it difficult, nay impossible, for a writer to surround himself, on 
this theme, with the light of positive demonstration. Our 
author has done more towards this than any, or all, of his pre- 
decessors.* 

Most of Neander’s writings are designed for the critical 
reader ; but his pious zeal induced him, in his Denkwiirdigkei- 
ten, to present the larger public with the results of his labors 
for practical Christians, and a most useful and fascinating work 
it iss The only remaining publication of importance from 
this writer is his recent, celebrated book, on “The Establish- 
ment and Guidance of the Christian Church, by the Apostles,” 
partly known to most of our readers from extracts contained in 
the Biblical Repository. Here he shows himself as an inter- 
preter and theologian, and, perhaps, to better advantage in 
respect to the former than to the latter. It has, however, rath- 
er increased than diminished his fame. 

In attempting to specify the principal merits and defects of 
his church history, it will be convenient to follow him, first, as 
an investigator, and then as a writer of history ; for these are 
very different departments of labor, and the qualities which 
ensure success in the one do not, necessarily, secure it in the 
other. Herodotus, Livy, and, in modern times, Goldsmith and 
Scott, excelled in historical composition ; but, in historical re- 
search and criticism, how far do they stand below Thucydides, 
Polybius, Robertson and Heeren ! 

I. IN REGARD TO HISTORICAL INVESTIGATION. 

1. Neander is chiefly distinguished from other ecclesiastical 
historians, by a complete mastery of the philology and criti- 
cism of the whole circle of literature in which his authorities 
are found. We would not hazard this assertion in regard to 
every period of church history. On the contrary, we believe 
the elder Planck is, as yet, the undisputed master of the period 
of the Reformation, and that George Walch has his niche of 











* What could the good Mr. Waddington be thinking of, when he informed 
his readers, that Le Clere was the chief authority on this subject! 
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undiminished fame in the history of the eighteenth century, 
and that several living critics can dispute the field of the mid- 
dle ages with Neander. At least, we may safely say, that if 
he is to take precedence of all others here also, his claims to 
this distinction are yet to be presented. We doubt such a 
result; for the flower of his life has been devoted to another 
period: others are concentrating their energies here. It is but 
natural to expect that his highest merit shall be found where 
he has devoted, with enthusiastic ardor, the freshness of his 
youth and the strength of his manhood,—in the study of the 
Christian Fathers. Here he was not content to take up with 
the results of his predecessors, nor to walk in their footsteps, 
in his investigations. He wished to survey the whole ground 
for himself, and in his own way, and with entire independence 
of thought, submit his mind immediately to original testimony 
and receive his first impressions from this quarter. 'To a deep 
thinker and thorough scholar, it is often a disadvantage to have 
the opinions and views of others lodged in his mind as guides 
to his investigations. ‘They may prove the very instruments 
of misleading him. It is, therefore, well, when men of genius 
choose their own points of observation. ‘They often find a 
position, which, while it commands the whole field as well as 
others that have been previously occupied, presents many 
new and important relations. It is impossible for any one man, 
and may we not say, for any number of men, to exhaust histor- 
ical research. ‘The number of details is so great, that perfect 
accuracy in all is quite unattainable. Besides, the errors com- 
mitted by a great man are transmitted by others, because they 
have not courage to call them in question. It is surprising to 
see how many old errors in all our manuals, both of general 
and ecclesiastical history, have passed along undisturbed for 
two or three centuries. The press is teeming with compilations 
in multifarious forms, whose authors are like little fishes, that 
swarm around the shores, and live upon the carcasses of the 
great ones that happen to come in their way. ‘Thus accumu- 
lations of historical truth are slowly made, and there is danger, 
that the stock already acquired, instead of being a fund that 
shall produce interest, will prove like a mass of iron, diminish- 
ing with the rust of age. But even when a critic takes an 
independent and original view of the complex events of history, 
it is not to be expected, that he will leave behind him no room 
for improvement. The best labors of this kind are only ap- 
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proximations to pure truth. After all that has been done in 
the threadbare story of Roman history, Niebuhr has thrown 
out his corruscations of disastrous light, and demonstrated, if 
not all his own positions, at least many errors in all his _prede- 
cessors. Most ancient historians, with a few general chapters 
on other countries, have fondly related to us the military won- 
ders of Greece and Rome, because their literature won their 
earliest love. Heeren, with a more manly, business-like spirit, 
breaking away from the silken thread of classic story, directed 
his keen glance to Persia, Ethiopia and India, and other neg- 
lected parts of the ancient world, and presented a series of 
historical pictures, that astonish and charm us with their novelty 
and beauty. He is succeeded by a rival and equal in Schlos- 
ser, who, less intent on the merely physical part of man, his 
animal wants and comforts, chooses rather to watch the devel- 
opments of our rational nature, in the origin, vicissitudes and 
progress of society. Leo, in his chief work, has plucked the 
laurels from Hallam and others, who have written on the his- 
tory of the middle ages. Many a ray of light has he thrown 
upon that period so dark to us, and many new results has he 
established beyond all question. Pertz, in his “ Monumenta 
Germaniae Historica,” is presenting a series of historical doc- 
uments, hitherto unpublished, that make it necessary to re-write 
many chapters in the history of the period to which they refer. 
In this general advancement of the science of history, the 
church has its full share. It has, within these few years, re- 
ceived a new impulse. Many distinguished German scholars 
are as intent on this subject, as we Americans are on that of 
rail-roads. Among them, Neander is foremost. Untrammeled 
by the hypotheses of others, undismayed by the huge mass of 
obscure documents to be examined, he comes to his work, with 
no desire so strong as that of mastering every production of the 
earliest age of the church. 
The reading of the Fathers, without a thorough historical 
criticism, is of but little use. In order to read them with profit, 
and to be able to draw conclusions from their statements with 
safety, the student of their writings must glean what helps he 
can from Suicer’s Thesaurus, the Glossaries of Du Fresne, 
from the history of the literature, philosophy and theology of 
the period, and then trace for himself the progress of language 
for some centuries, and make the authors themselves supply 
the place of commentaries and lexicons. Would that Nean- 
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der would devote a part of his life to the preparation of a 
lexicon of the Latin and Greek Fathers! No one could do it 
as well. He might, with comparative ease, do what Buxtorf 
did for Rabbinical literature. He has not only read these 
writers again and again for himself, but has subjected each to 
the scrutiny of a severe criticism. ‘Their peculiarities of lan- 
guage and thought are as familiar to him as the idioms of the 
Roman classics. He has, though to a less extent, done here 
what Hermann has done for language, and Béekh and O. 
Miiller for facts, in classical learning. He has thrown his 
whole soul into that period. He lives in imagination in the 
midst of its scenes, knows the physiognomy of each distin- 
guished man, and could almost single him out in the market- 
place. He is familiar with his character, his sect in _philoso- 
phy, his party in religion, his public relations and domestic 
circle, and could address himself to each with great propriety 
of remark. It is this minuteness of critical knowledge, that 
enables him to make so many nice and important distinctions, 
and to present the scene as though it were acted before you. 
The history and character of the individual are thoroughly 
studied, and then employed as a commentary on his writings. 
Contradictory testimony is not abandoned to contempt, but 
explained, if possible, by resorting to historical combinations. 
Perhaps it is shown, that one of the writers had the best oppor- 
tunity for knowing the fact, while the other was, from certain 
known causes, peculiarly liable to err. Or it may be, that the 
two writers belong to opposite parties, and that, after abating 
a reasonable amount for the high coloring which party feeling 
gives to a representation, both may be made to agree substan- 
tially with that which one would infer, with great probability, 
from other sources of knowledge. If a writer contradict 
himself, then it is ascertained whether he is of such an ardent 
temperament, as to say things, when heated on one subject, 
which conflict with other statements, or whether the two pro- 
ductions were written at very different periods of life, during 
which the mind of the writer may have undergone great changes. 
Both of these principles, according to different circumstances, 
have been applied, in explaining Tertullian and Cyprian. 
This mode of study is of incalculable value in portraying the 
character of any individual, or sect, or any system of belief. 
While many others are garrulous in talking ebout a thing, and 
quote to satiety, overloading you with miscellaneous matter, 
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and yet presenting no distinct image, Neander will, with less 
paint, produce a true likeness; and a few such oracular words, 
which are exactly to the point, are, compared with loose and 
vague descriptions, what a good miniature is to a distorted por- 
trait. A brief sentence of Porson often does more to illustrate 
a Greek tragedian, than a whole page of ordinary commenta- 
ries, because he knows precisely the point of difficulty. Nean- 
der, in the brief critical remarks interspersed in his works, has, 
in like manner, presented so many radiating points in the illus- 
tration of his original documents. 

It is almost incredible, what an amount of blunders have 
been and are daily committed in this field of literature, by ma- 
ny men of revered authority in the church. Like adventurers 
in a remote country, they have studied and written, as though 
they expected few would be found, who could call in question 
the accuracy of their observations. We do not now speak of 
those,—not a few in number,—who flourish with a second- 
hand learning, scarcely looking out the quotations which they 
copy from others, but of a more respectable class, who read 
but do not understand, who accumulate a vast amount of 
materials without selection, and of authorities without ever 
having sifted them, and thus impose upon the common reader, 
Augusti (who, like the younger Rosenmiiller, has undue 
authority in this country), is, we fear, not wholly free from this 
fault. 

2. The religious and philosophical spirit with which he 
pursued his investigations. We throw these together, because 
in the treatment of church history, philosophy and religion are 
often inseparable, or, in other words, the nature of the subject 
is often such, that none but a Christian can philosophize upon 
it. Nothing can be more preposterous, than that one should 
undertake to write the history of Christianity, who is himself 
unacquainted with its spirit. Only a chemist can write a_his- 
tory of chemistry, a mathematician of mathematics, a physi- 
cian of medicine, a philosopher of philosophy. How can one 
speak of cause and effect, on a subject of which he is ignorant ? 
How can he judge of what passes under his review, if he pos- 
sesses no criterion? We are the more disposed to dwell upon 
this point, from the fact, that church history has suffered im- 
mensely from this source. Gibbon attempted to explain the 
causes of the early propagation of Christianity! Semler and 
Hencke, with all their acuteness of intellect and stores of 
VOL. I.—NO. IV. 74 
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learning, have failed, chiefly if not solely because they could 
not discern spiritual things. It can scarcely be said, that they 
knew what was favorable or prejudicial to the true interests of 
the church, or how to mete out commendation or censure. In 
their hands, the great lessons of an enlarged Christian experi- 
ence are either overlooked or perverted. Violence is done to 
history ; its voice of authority is opposed by that of the blind, 
presumptuous historian. And even among men of a better 
name, and of less prejudice, how few are to be found, who 
have the same mind with Christ, and can sympathize deeply 
with the true spirit of discipleship! We are so accustomed to 
suffer in this respect, that we commend the Christian liberality 
of the historian who does not persecute us! If he speak of 
the Mystics, or Pietists, or Puritans, or any other suffering 
spiritual people, without bitterness, we count ourselves happy, 
that we live in such a golden age! It is truly refreshing to 
see, in our new historian, something more than the negative 
merit of toleration,—to find the spirit of Christian meekness, 
simplicity and love. He has adopted, as the general motto of 
his work, “ My kingdom is not of this world.” The preface 
to the first volume begins with these remarkable words :—* 'To 
present the history of the church as a standing demonstration 
of the divine power of the gospel, as a school of Christian 
experience, a voice of edification, instruction and warning, made 
audible throughout all ages to every one who will hear, has, 
from my youth, been the leading object of my life and studies ;” 
and it must be confessed, that if he has not actually arrived 
to our beau ideal of such an undertaking, he has nobly tasked 
his great powers for this object. He saw clearly, that history 
is valuable only for the lessons of experience which it teaches, 
and that a historian, who does not look at the great practical 
principles which it was the design of providence to illustrate in 
the development of events, is unworthy of his trust. With 
his deep and unaffected piety, with his knowledge of the Bible 
as an experienced interpreter, he has, in the main, judged 
rightly of Christianity as a spiritual dispensation. He distin- 
guishes with great clearness between experimental and ceremo- 
nial religion. In the darkest times, and in the greatest corrup- 
tions, he is luminous with the brightness and purity of the 
gospel. In the midst of error, he is a powerful teacher of 
truth, holding up the torch of primitive Christianity as the 
light by which to judge of all that passes under its name. 
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The cast of Neander’s mind is decidedly philosophical. To 
him, every event connected with man or with religion is a sub- 
ject of profound reflection. His great object is, to watch, 
under every diversity of circumstances, the mutual action of 
these universal agents in the church, human nature and Chris- 
tianity. What more worthy subject for deep and patient 
thought? The knowledge acquired by the wise and skilful 
pastor by observing, for a series of years, the diversity of char- 
acter in his flock, and the modified form which religion, always 
the same in essence, assumes in each, is universally esteemed 
inestimably important. Our historian has undertaken the task 
of standing as nearly as possible in this relation to the entire 
flock of Christ,—to study on a larger scale, though necessarily 
in a less perfect manner, the diversities of national character,— 
to trace individual nations in their career through different ages, 
—to observe the operation of Christianity on different masses 
of society,—and thus, by an inductive process, draw practical 
conclusions, as to the relations subsisting between the nature of 
man and the nature of the gospel. In this way, church history 
assumes true dignity and importance. If rightly conducted, it 
resolves itself into sound Christian philosophy,—a_ philosophy 
relating to practical religion, and drawn by induction from a 
wide world of facts. Neander comes nearest to our idea of a 
philosophical historian of the church, of any within the circle 
of our knowledge. Besides the ascertainment of facts, where 
many historians stop, he proceeds to put to himself a thousand 
questions in regard to these, as the naturalist does in his obser- 
vations and experiments :—“ What principles are here in ope- 
ration? Whence their action? and to what end?” We will 
present an example of what we mean, and select the case of 
Montanus, because this is a fair specimen of the manner of our 
author : 

“ Montanus was a new convert of a small town in Myssia, by the 
name of Ardaban, on the borders of Phrygia. As an individual’s 
peculiarities of character influence his views of religion, so we find 
it here with a whole people. In some instances, these are wholly 
subordinate to the power of religion, and are ennobled and exalted 
by it; in others, they mingle with Christianity and corrupt it, and 
old vices are seen to reappear under a Christian garb. Many traces 
of the latter appear in regard to the peculiarities of the Phrygian 
character. In the ancient natural religion of these mountaineers, 
we detect a tendency to fanaticism and superstition, and a credulous 
belief in magic and supernatural visions, and it is not strange, that, 
in the ecstasies and somnambulism of the Montanists, we notice the 
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same Phrygian temperament which manifested itself in the ecsta- 
sies of the priests of Cybele and Bacchus. Montanus, like many 
others, in the warmth of his zeal at his conversion, gave up all his 
worldly possessions, and led a life of rigid self-denial. It should 
not be forgotten, that he lived in a country where the expectation 
was generally cherished, that the church would, here on earth, before 
the end of the world, in the very scene of its former sufferings, 
reign in triumph a thousand years, that Christ would establish a 
millennial kingdom (chiliasm, as it was called) on earth.* Here, 
strange imaginings were indulged as to the nature of the approach- 
ing reign. ‘The time that he came out before the world,—either in 
those commotions of nature which led to the persecution of the 
Christians, or under Aurelian’s persecuting reign,—was well adapt- 
ed to awaken the imagination and the passions to activity. Besides, 
it was at this time, that the controversy raged between the specula- 
tive Gnostics and the defenders of the old simple faith, when the 
alarm was sounded against the corruptions that threatened the church. 
All this was calculated to make a deep impression upon this newly 
converted Phrygian, already inclined by temperament to fanaticism. 
It was then, too, that the great transition in the church was taking 
place from the primitive miraculous influences of the Spirit to its 
ordinary, harmonious operation upon the human mind, sanctifying it 
as its organ. We might expect, that such a change would be the 
occasion of many disorders, that a spirit of opposition would mani- 
fest itself, adhering to the primitive form of Christianity, as one that 
was designed to be permanent. Here a mind, ardent in matters of 
religion, and prone to fanaticism, could lay hold upon these extraor- 
dinary influences of the Spirit as proof of the correctness of its own 
views. All these circumstances should be taken into the account, in 
explaining such a phenomenon in history as the appearance of Mon- 
tanus.”—Vol. L, Part 3, p. 581. 


“I. His CHARACTER AS A WRITER OF HISTORY. 

1. In regard to the grouping of events. 

The analytical investigation of the details of history is a 
work of great critical labor, but the arrangement and syntheti- 
cal construction of them is scarcely less difficult. ‘To recon- 
struct what was once complete, but is now fallen to pieces and 
preserved only in part, to reproduce before the imagination of 
the reader the very scene which was once real before a living 
generation, requires a kind of creative genius. ‘The facts, 
ascertained by testimony, are to be put together in their true 








* Neander would refer the predictions contained in the book of Revelations 
to the downfall of ancient paganism. But he considers the book as spurious, 
as the mere vagaries of some unknown enthusiast, probably of the presbyter 
John. He adopts the views of Liicke, as developed in his ‘* Attempt at a 


complete Introduction to the Revelation of John and the Apocalyptic Litera- 
ture.”’ 
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relations, according to the analogy of nature; these fragments 
must be reconstructed into an organic whole: nor can it be left 
a dry skeleton ; the ethereal fire i is to be procured, to animate 
it. The historian must be able to select what belongs to his 
subject,—what cannot, without violence, be separated, —what 
codperates in producing a common result. History has its 
beginning, middle and end; its scene, characters, plot and ca- 
tastrophe, and he who has not the artist’s eye to discover them, 
will write a dull book. Von Raumer, in his History of the 
House of Hohenstaufen, has given a fine specimen of accuracy 
of research, connected with choice of matter, unity of tenden- 
cies, lively historical interest and charm of narrative. Our 
author succeeds admirably in organizing his materials, and in 
renovating them with life. There ; is the freshness of a morn- 
ing dew upon the landscape which he gives us. But this 


" springs rather from the truth and reality of his conceptions 


than from his mechanical skill as a descriptive writer. His 
manner is heavy, often clumsy. His transitions are sometimes 
abrupt. His chapters and paragraphs are frequently not unlike 
blocks of marble in a building without cement. He has great 
power over language, in regard to philosophical accuracy, but 
has a tedious sameness of phraseology. His thoughts appear 
to be laid away all in type; when revived, they come in their 
original dress. When you hear his extemporancous lectures, 
you feel as if you were reviewing certain passages in his books. 
When you read what he has published, the whole scene of the 
lecture-room comes up,—the spacious hall, alive with the pens 
of ready writers; the lecturer, like a clumsy rustic, standing 
and leaning upon his elbow, with quill in hand, to keep his 
thoughts about him, and uttering his sentences w ith measured 
monotony, pausing a moment betw een each member. In con- 
versation, if you enter into protracted discussion with him, you 
hear rine his lips whole phrases, which you have often boned 
and read before, word for word. This peculiarity is closely 
connected with habits of accuracy in a philosophical mind, but 
is the most striking rhetorical defect of our author. We must 
not expect in him the ease, and grace, and vivacity, of a 
Gothe. 

2. In regard to incorporating his own opinions in a work 
of history. We are far from commending that moral indiffer- 
ence, which sometimes goes under the name of impartiality. 
The most heated partisan is a man of as much moral dignity 
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as he whose heart is so cold as never to glow with admiration 
for exemplary virtue, or with indignation for flagrant vice. A 
historian should be Auman, and feel a magnanimous concern in 
all the great interests of humanity. He should be the warm 
friend and bold defender of truth and virtue, and the scourge 
of evil doers. The indignant and sturdy integrity of Tacitus, 
in an age distinguished only for servility and crime, is an object 
of sublime interest. A writer must adopt some settled princi- 
ple, as a standard of judgment, so as not to be governed by 
mere fancy in dealing out praise or blame. The nearer to 
truth his criterion, the better; but even if it be in some respect 
defective, it being known as his positive system of belief, we 
are prepared to understand his meaning, and know where to be 
on our guard. 

But how far should an author’s opinions appear in his work ? 
To some extent, most certainly. It would be hard, indeed, if 
he, who had bestowed the most labor in the investigation of a 
subject, should be the only one who could not express his 
opinions respecting it. Who has a better right to utter his 
sentiments? Society is concerned to know what he thinks of 
those men and measures, with which he has made it acquainted. 
But this right and duty has its limits. The grand features of 
history should be olyective truth; and these should be only 
occasionally lighted up with the writer’s subjective feelings (if 
we may repeat this Germanism). Its great business is to 
represent what is, with here and there a timely hint of what 
should be. It is to act the part of a witness more frequently 
than that of a judge. A historian should not impose his own 
views where they are not called for. The violation of this 
principle is Mitford’s besetting sin. He is like certain celebra- 
ted travellers, who, instead of reporting with candor what they 
observe in a foreign land, fill page after page with ill-natured 
comments. 

We fear it will be found, that our author, notwithstanding 
his acknowledged kindness and liberality, presents his peculiar 
views of human nature and religion too frequently. We do 
not complain here of his entertaining such views, though we 
would be far from subscribing to them all; nor of his occasion- 
ally exhibiting them,—for this he has a right to do. But we 
dislike the endless recurrence of them. It betrays too great 
an anxiety for a favorite system, and it will operate more than 
any thing else to make the book local and temporary in its 
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influence. It has too many rare excellencies to be linked with 
the fates of any philosophical creed. It ought to be a work 
for all countries and all times. We rejoice, that it is soon to 
appear in an English dress, and should look upon its wide 
circulation in this country as an auspicious indication of better 
days in regard to the science of church history. S—s. 





Articie VIII. 
AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Orations and Speeches on various Occasions. By Epwarp 
Everett. Boston. American Stationers’ Company. 8vo. 


pp. 637. 1836. 


Tue reproach has been frequently uttered against our coun- 
try, that we are destitute of a national literature. Where, it 
has been asked, are your poets, your dramatists, your histori- 
ans, your novelists? ‘“ Who reads an American book?” was, 
not many years ago, the scornful interrogation of the Edinburgh 
Review. 

To this charge, various replies have been made. It has 
been said, that, as members of the great Anglo-Saxon family, 
we are fellow-heirs of all the literature of England, which is 
of an older date than the American Revolution ; and that the 
names of Bacon, Newton, Shakspeare, Milton, Addison, Pope, 
belong to us, by virtue of our common birthright in our mother 
tongue. | 

There is here some truth ; but it is not a satisfactory reply, 
because the reproach carries a keener sting, if, having de- 
scended from such ancestors, we have really become degener- 
ate. The inquiry is, not what have our fathers done, but what 
have we done? Is it really true, that on the American con- 
tinent the intellect has gone backward? Must we, in contra- 
diction of our republican maxims, console ourselves for our own 
insignificance, by referring to the deeds and the fame of our 
ancestors ? 

A more plausible excuse has been found, in the exigencies 
of our condition; the necessity of subduing a wilderness, of 
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establishing new forms of government, and of rearing for our- 
selyes, amid many obstacles, our civil, religious and literary 
institutions. 

This reply is sufficient to apologize for a want of attention 
to the mere arts of composition, the graceful embellishments of 
literature, the musings of a poetic fancy. Our countrymen 
have been too busy with sterner duties, to indulge themselves 
largely in these luxuries of taste. ‘They have, certainly, not 
been insensible to the charms of elegant letters. Homer and 
Virgil, Milton, Racine, Tasso and Gothe, have had many intelli- 
gent and admiring readers in this country. We have produced 
some poets, who are not unworthy to be named among the 
ornaments of the British lyre. Irving deserves a place by the 
side of Addison. Cooper is found every where in company 
with Walter Scott. Miss Sedgwick is a worthy sister of Miss 
Edgeworth. 

But the true answer to the allegation which we have men- 
tioned is, that we have a literature, of a peculiar kind, indeed, 
but precisely such as our circumstances have tended to produce. 
It does not consist, mainly, of epic poems, dramas and novels. 
A large portion of it is not adapted to grace the parlor or the 
shelves of a circulating library. But it is a literature, which 
bears the stamp of the American mind. It reflects the form 
and pressure of the national character. It is,—what a truly 
national literature must be,—an emanation from minds, acting 
under impulses derived from the condition in which they are 
placed. 

Our meaning will be explained, by considering the direction 
which the American mind has naturally taken. Without a 
special notice of other departments of intellectual toil, the cul- 
tivated minds of this country have run, mainly, towards religion, 
education and politics. 

Religion has, from the beginning, been one of the chief 
causes which have given shape to our character and _institu- 
tions. It was the most powerful impulse which brought the 
founders of our country to these shores. It has created most 
of our colleges and other schools of learning. Being left, for 
the most part, to be sustained by its own inherent power, it has 
attracted to its service a large portion of the educated talent 
of the nation. Being perfectly free, the different denomina- 
tions of Christians have spread, without restraint, their own 
views of divine truth, and the ministers of all sects have been 
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impelled to exertion to explain and defend their doctrines. 
The spread of the population has outrun the increase of minis- 
ters. For all these reasons, religion has enlisted in its support 
many minds, and has kept them too busy in their appropriate 
duties, to allow them time to write poems, or to edit new edi- 
tions of Greek tragedies. But American preachers have not 
been deficient in talent and industry as writers. ‘They have, 
perhaps, in New-England especially, expended too much of their 
time and strength in writing sermons, to the neglect of that 
important talent for ready, extemporaneous speaking, in which 
many of their clerical brethren in England excel them; but, 
in regard to written and printed sermons, the American clergy 
have the superiority. Dr. Porter says, that “ English sermons 
have, in general, less originality and strength of thought, less 
weight of matter, and of sound, evangelical instruction, than 
American sermons, and, | will even add, less merit in point of 
diction.”* A small portion, of course, of all the sermons 
which are written in this country are printed ; yet the number 
issued from the press every year greatly exceeds, we presume, 
the number printed in any other country. We were struck, on 
recently visiting the library of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, at Worcester, with the vast collection of printed sermons 
in that valuable repository of ancient and curious lore. 

Here, then, is a literature, of no small extent and value. 
These sermons have generally been elicited by some special 
circumstances, and they, consequently, bear the national impress. 
Many of them, of course, must be hasty and unpolished, but 
we doubt not, that a compilation of American sermons might 
be made, extending to some scores of volumes, equal, in point 
of piety, learning, originality of thought, vigor of argument, 
elegance of diction and true eloquence, to any collection, of 
like magnitude, in any other country ; though there might not 
be any single discourses equal to the best sermons of Barrow 
or Taylor, of Massillon or Bossuet. 

This part of our literature, however, makes but little show, 
even among ourselves, because most of it lies dispersed in pam- 
phlets. But enough has been published, in volumes, to fill no 
inconsiderable space ina library. ‘The published sermons of 
Edwards, Hopkins, Davies, Buckminster, Mason, Emmons, 
Lathrop, Dwight, Payson, Kollock and others,—not to men- 





* Lectures on Homiletics, p. 190. 
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tion living preachers,—may be produced, with some confidence, 
in reply to those who inquire for an American book. 

But the American clergy have not confined their literary 
labors to sermons. Without enumerating historical and other 
works which have been written by clergymen, such books as 
Edwards’s Treatise on the Will, Dwight’s System of Theolo- 
gy, various commentaries on the Scriptures, and treatises on 
subjects connected with religion, by living authors, are honora- 
ble specimens of ability and learning.* 

But education has given employment to much of the best 
talent in the country, The multiplication of colleges, and 
other seminaries for the higher branches of learning, and the 
wide prevalence of common schools, have made a demand for 
many cultivated minds. Such has been the pressure of this 
necessity, that the pulpit has been forced to surrender some of 
its greatest ornaments. Edwards, Manning, Maxcy, Davies, 
Dwight, Staughton, Mason, have been called from the pulpit, 
to preside over colleges. And this work has been no sinecure. 
It has called into action the best faculties of these men. They 
have toiled for the benefit of the rising generation, and have 
sent forth educated minds, rather than books, But they have 
not been idle as writers. ‘The direction which their labors 
have taken, however, has naturally been that into which their 
daily duties led them. ‘The preparation of text books, and 
elementary works on education, has occupied many able pens. 
It would surprise us, if we could see a full list of the books of 
this kind, which have originated in this country. Most of the 
books which are used in all our seminaries, from the infant 
school to the university, have been prepared here, either by 
original composition, or by the improvement of some work 
from the old world. Here is a very extensive and influential 
species of literature, which is daily moulding thousands of 
youthful minds. If the authors of these numerous books had 
expended the same amount of time and talent in creating 
works of imagination and taste, they would have attracted more 
attention abroad, but they could not have served their own 
country so well, nor have advanced so powerfully the true in- 
terests of learning. 








* It might be added, here, that our country is rich in religious biography, 
both of ministers and private Christians. A complete list of such books would 
be a long one. 
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Another circumstance, connected with education, has pro- 
duced a large and valuable contribution to our literature. ‘The 
free, enterprising spirit of our countrymen has led to the form- 
ation of innumerable literary and scientific associations, which 
have called into their service, at their public anniversaries, the 
most eminent men in the country. Some of the finest effusions 
of American learning and taste have been elicited by these 
occasions. ‘That exquisite gem of literature, the oration of 
Mr. Buckminster before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Cam- 
bridge, is but a specimen of these treasures. Three of the 
orations of Mr. Everett, in the volume before us, were deliver- 
ed before literary societies. We might easily make a long list 
of similar productions, by our ripest scholars. A collection of 
these orations into volumes would form a rich anthology, which 
we should not be ashamed to send to Europe, as a specimen of 
American letters. 

But politics, more than any thing else, have occupied the 
intellect of this country. From the beginning, the establish- 
ment of civil society, the struggles for freedom, the formation 
of constitutions, the organization of a great and complicated 
system of confederation, by which thirteen sovereign States,— 
since increased to twenty-six,—have been united in one gov- 
ernment for certain purposes, while they have retained their 
separate existence and independent legislation, have necessarily 
demanded an immense amount of talent and of labor. This 
sublime experiment has been one of the grandest achievements 
of the human mind ; and to have carried it onward so prosper- 
ously, amid such obstacles, may be alleged as conclusive evi- 
dence, that the Saxon race has not degenerated here. 

It has been perfectly natural and right, that a vast propor- 
tion of the talent of the nation should be employed in fostering 
its political interests and conducting its civil affairs. A good 
government is one of the greatest of merely earthly blessings ; 
and it has been a duty, enjoined not less by religion than by 
patriotism, that every citizen should perform his part in uphold- 
ing the civil institutions of his country. Such men as Drs. 
Witherspoon and Manning felt it to be their duty to accept a 
seat in the revolutionary Congress. Dr. Dwight was urged 
to enter into political life; and many ministers of the gospel 
have, at different times, performed the functions of legislators 
and magistrates. This was, in itself, an undesirable measure, 
—in the present state of the country, it is, perhaps, unnecessa- 
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ry and wrong,—but it shows how strongly the political concerns 
of the country have attracted its best minds. 

Our few literary men, by profession, have felt the irresistible 
impulse towards politics. Charles Brockden Brown wrote 
political pamphlets. Mr. Dennie’s Port Folio had a large in- 
fusion of acrimonious political discussions. Washington Irving 
has acted asa Secretary of Legation, and some of his writings, 
particularly his inimitable burlesque History of New-York, have 
a vein of pleasant yet pungent political satire. Cooper has 
rather unadvisedly ventured into the troubled waters of politics. 
Our best poet, Bryant, is, we believe, the editor of a political 
newspaper. 

The pen has necessarily been called into active exercise ; 
and we believe, that in point of political literature, this coun- 
try is not inferior to any other. ‘The discussions, essays, peti- 
tions, declarations, which preceded the Revolution, the papers 
issued by the revolutionary Congress, which extorted the ad- 
miring eulogy of Lord Chatham himself in the House of Lords, 
—the Declaration of Independence,—the Diplomatic Corres- 
pondence of the government,—the formation of the Constitu- 
tion—the Federalist, a classic, both for its masterly defence of 
that Constitution, and for the elegance of its style ——the Writ- 
ings of Washington, Franklin, Adams and Jefferson,—and the 
innumerable other political essays, which have been drawn 
forth, in the progress of our government, form a mass of politi- 
cal literature, which, for soundness of principles, power of argu- 
ment and chaste dignity of style, may fairly challenge a com- 
parison with any similar productions. 

The debates in our legislative halls have contributed no small 
item to our stores. Many of the finest specimens of the elo- 
quence of our statesmen have been lost; but enough remains, 
to vindicate and honor the national intellect. Burke has noth- 
ing superior to the speech of Fisher Ames on the British treaty. 
Of living statesmen we forbear to speak. 

We must mention, too, the decisions of the Supreme Court, 
and other judicial tribunals, as productions of high excellence 
and permanent value. 

Something might be said concerning the contributions of the 
medical profession to our literature. C.J. Ingersoll, Esq., in 
his Discourse, in 1823, before the American Philosophical So- 
clety, Says: 
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“Under the impulses of a new climate and its peculiar distempers, 
the medical profession has been pursued and its sciences developed 
with great zeal and success in this country; whose necessities have 
called forth a bolder and more energetic treatment of diseases, more 
discriminating and philosophical, as well as decisive and efficient; a 
more scientific assignment of their causes, and ascertainments of 
their nature. Many medical errors and prejudices, now abandoned 
in Europe, were first refuted here. What is justly termed a national 
character has been given to the medical science of America, and 
American medical literature is circulated and read in Europe, where 
several American medical discoveries and improvements have been 
claimed as European. Anatomy, the most stationary of the medical 
sciences, is ardently cultivated, and has been advanced by discover- 
ies in the American schools. Valuable contributions have been 
made to physiology, and more rational views inculcated of animal 
economy. An American discovery in chemistry has distinguished 
its author throughout Europe,—where the achievements of this mas- 
ter spirit of sciences, while, to be sure they leave ours behind, yet 
encourage it to an application full of promise. It is a merit of the 
American schools, at least, to have accurately defined the bounds of 
chemistry and physiology. Our diversified soils and climates afford 
inexhaustible healing and balsamic plants, many of which have been 
adopted into the materia medica, and displayed in publications ered- 
itable to the literature and some of the fine arts, as well as the sci- 
ence of this country. And the bowels of this continent are rich 
with sanative minerals, some of which, likewise, have been extracted 
and made known both to science and by literature. Mr. Cleaveland’s 
treatise on mineralogy is, I believe, used as a text book in Great 
Britain.”—pp. 41, 42. 


We may, also, allude to the numberless discourses, which 
have been pronounced at the celebration of great anniversa- 
ries, like the 22d of December and the 4th of July ; or at the 


‘commemoration of certain battles; or in honor of departed 


statesmen and heroes. ‘These occasions have often called into 
exercise the talents of the greatest men of the land, and some 
of the best specimens of skilful narrative, of philosophical his- 
tory and of lofty eloquence, which this or any other country 
has produced, may be found among these productions. ‘The 
numerous biographies of such men as Washington, Franklin, 
Jay, James Otis and Quincy, add to our stores of political litera- 
ture. 

We ought not to omit a notice of our periodical literature. 
The principal Reviews, the North American and the American 
Quarterly, are very little, if at all, inferior to the leading Eng- 
lish Reviews. Silliman’s Journal of Science, the American 
Annals of Education and several medical and legal journals 
are works of rare merit. But the peculiarity of our periodical 
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literature lies in our religious publications and our newspapers. 
Each denomination of Christians has a quarterly, monthly or 
weekly publication, by which religious intelligence is widely 
diffused, and doctrinal discussions are maintained. Our news- 
papers greatly outnumber those of any other country. In 1834, 
they were estimated to amount to 1265, while the whole num- 
ber in Great Britain, in 1833, was 369, and in France, in 1832, 
there were 343, including literary journals. Almost every vil- 
lage in our land has a weekly or daily paper. The newspa- 
pers circulate every where, and all classes, young and old, rich 
and poor, are kept well informed of passing events. Our 
newspapers are not generally equal to those of Europe, because 
their number and cheapness make it impossible to employ an 
equal amount of talent in the editorial department; but they 
make a very wide and powerful impression on the public mind. 
They are a proper fruit of our free institutions ; they are con- 
ductors of public feeling; they are the guides and interpreters 
of public opinion ; they form an omnipresent police ; and though 
sometimes licentious and uuprincipled, they are indispensable 
sentinels of our civil and religious freedom. The first blow at 
our liberty would aim to corrupt the press, and the next, to 
silence it. 

We have made these remarks, with no intention to nourish 
our national vanity, and much less to make ourselves or others 
satisfied with what our countrymen have done for literature. 
But we ought to be just to ourselves, while we are humble. 
Let us not, in our apologies and confessions of poverty, over- 
look our real treasures. Our country has actually created for 
itself such a literature as its necessities required. It has had 
no need of producing, to a large amount, works of imagination 
and taste, for with these it has been furnished from other lands, 
whose scholars have had more leisure and more ample means 
for cultivating elegant letters. When our countrymen shall 
enjoy similar advantages, they will, we have no doubt, contrib- 
ute their full proportion to the common stock of intellectual 
wealth. 

Our literature, as we have seen, is widely dispersed. It is a 
good sign of our times, that these scattered gems begin to be 
collected. The state papers and diplomatic correspondence of 
our government have been published in a series of volumes. 
The writings of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson and others, 
have been collected. The orations and literary essays of vari- 
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ous writers have been gathered into volumes,—those, for exam- 
ple, of Mr. Verplanck, Dr. Channing, Dr. Wayland, Judge 
Story, Mr. Webster, and Mr. Walsh, Last, but not least, is 
the elegant volume now before us. 

Mr. Everett is a remarkable example of those tendencies of 
the American mind, which we have mentioned, He was first 
attracted to the pulpit, and won a high reputation as a preacher, 
even on the spot where Mr. Buckminster had shone so _bril- 
liantly. Mr. Everett also wrote a learned work in defence of 
Christianity, He was soon drawn from the pulpit to the clas- 
sic shades of Cambridge, as Professor of Greek literature. He 
was for some time the editor of the North American Review, 
and he published a valuable translation of Buttman’s Greek 
Grammar. But the all-absorbing gulf of politics drew him, too, 
within its vortex. For several years, he occupied a seat in 
Congress, as a representative from the county of Middlesex, 
Here he served his country weil, and gained the public confi- 
dence and respect, by his pure principles and his elevated tal- 
ents. Many have regretted, that he was thus diverted from 
the tranquil and elegant toils of literature. But, we think, that 
our National Legislature ought always to contain a few men 
like Mr. Everett, who may represent the interests of literature, 
who may soften the rough collisions of party by the amenities 
of gentlemanly manners ; who may present a model of classic 
elegance to those unpolished Solons, who so ruthlessly mangle 
the people’s English; men, above all, who, standing aloof 
from intrigues and party discipline, may come forth, on great 
occasions, to plead the cause of justice and humanity, with 
that mighty eloquence, which has always been more terrible 
than armies to the Philips and Catilines of our race. 

Mr. Everett, having retired from Congress, now occupies 
the post of Governor of Massachusetts. We may have some 
hope, that the circle of his political honors will be run before 
old age shall overtake him, and that the Muses will win him 
back to their peaceful retreats, there to gain fresh jaurels for his 
own brow and for the literature of his country. 

Mr. Everett has been, more frequenily, we believe, than 
any of his contemporaries, invited to officiate as orator on 
particular occasions. Four of the addresses, in this volume, 
were delivered on the 4th of July. Mr. Everett is not only 
an elegant writer, but he is gifted with a highly graceful elocu- 
tion, His eloquence does not resemble the mammoth tread of 
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Mr. Webster’s oratory ; nor the vehement logic of Mr. Cal- 
houn; nor the subduing pathos of Mr. Clay. It is rather an 
academic eloquence, calm, dignified, elegant, occasionally im- 
passioned, delighting the ear with its melody, and charming 
the eye with graceful gestures. It is such an eloquence as we 
may suppose the golden-mouthed Plato might have employed, 
amid the thronged academy. 

We are glad to see Mr. Everett’s occasional addresses col- 
lected into a volume. It is free from all political controversy. 
It treats largely of the history of our country, from the begin- 
ning to the present time. In his oration at Plymouth, Decem- 
ber 22, 1824, he describes the character of the Pilgrims, and 
the nature of their institutions. In other discourses, he traces 
the progress of preparation for the Revolution, during the In- 
dian and French wars. He gives, on different occasions, spir- 
ited descriptions of several of the battles of the Revolution. 
He draws the character of Washington, Jefferson and Adams. 
He gives an admirable sketch of the life and services of La- 
fayette. On various occasions, he has spoken in behalf of the 
Colonization Society, of temperance, of agriculture, of the 
mechanic arts and of the interests of education. These are 
the principal themes of the twenty-seven addresses which this 
volume contains. As a specimen of elegant writing, of sound 
principles, of pure and amiable sentiments and of healthful 
American feeling, the book is entitled to unqualified commend- 
ation. It is printed in a style worthy of its contents. We 
hope, that it will be widely spread, at home and abroad. We 
wish, for this reason, that a cheap edition could be published, 
for the benefit of those who cannot éasily purchase this costly 
volume. 

We have left ourselves little room for extracts. We must, 
however, present a few paragraphs. 

Our first extract is taken from the address at Plymouth, in 
commemoration of the landing of the Pilgrims. It presents, 
in vivid contrast, that scene and its consequences : 

“Methinks I see it now, that one solitary, adventurous vessel, the 
Mayflower of a forlorn hope, freighted with the prospects of a future 
state, and bound across the unknown sea. I behold it pursuing, 
with a thousand misgivings, the uncertain, the tedious voyage. 
Suns rise and set, and weeks and months pass, and winter surprises 
them on the deep, but brings them not the sight of the wished for 


shore. I see them now, scantily supplied with provisions, crowded 
almost to suffocation in their ill-stored prison, delayed by calms, 
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pursuing their circuitous route ;—and now driven in fury before the 
raging tempest, on the high and giddy waves. The awful voice of 
the storm howls through the rigging. The laboring masts seem 
straining from their base;—the dismal sound of the pumps is 
heard ;—the ship leaps, as it were, madly, from billow to billow ;— 
the ocean breaks, and settles with engulphing floods over the fioat- 
ing deck, and beats with deadening weight against the staggered 
vessel. I see them, escaped from these perils, pursuing their all but 
desperate undertaking, and landed at last, after a five months’ pas- 
sage, on the ice-clad rocks of Plymouth,—weak and weary from the 
voyage,—poorly armed, scantily provisioned, depending on the char- 
ity of their ship-master for a draught of beer on board, drinking noth- 
ing but water on shore,—without shelter—without means,—sur- 
rounded by hostile tribes. Shut now the volume of history, and tell 
me, on any principle of human probability, what shall be the fate of 
this handful of adventurers. Tell me, man of military science, in 
how many months were they all swept off by the thirty savage tribes, 
enumerated within the early limits of New-England? Tell me, pol- 
itician, how long did this shadow of a colony, on which your conven- 
tions and treaties had not smiled, languish on the distant coast ?— 
Student of history, compare for me the baffled projects, the deserted 
settlements, the abandoned adventures, of other times, and find the 
parallel of this. Was it the winter’s storm, beating upon the house- 
less heads of women and children; was it hard labor and spare meals ; 
was it disease ; was it the tomahawk; was it the deep malady of a 
blighted hope, a ruined enterprise, and a broken heart, aching in its 
last moments at the recollection of the loved and the left beyond 
the sea; was it some, or all of these united, that hurried this forsak- 
en company to their melancholy fate? And is it possible, that nei- 
ther of these causes, that not all combined, were able to blast this 
bud of hope? Is it possible, that from a beginning so feeble, so frail, 
so worthy not so much of admiration as of pity, there has gone forth 
a progress so steady, a growth so wonderful, a reality so important, 
a promise yet to be fulfilled so glorious ?”—pp. 60—62. 


The rapid spread of our population, and the ties which kin- 
dred blood will create, between different sections of our coun- 
try, are eloquently described in the following extract: 


“Population advances westward with a rapidity, which numbers 
may describe indeed, but cannot represent, with any vivacity, to the 
mind. The wilderness, which one year is impassable, is traversed 
the next by the caravans of the industrious emigrants, who go to fol- 
low the setting sun, with the language, the institutions, and the arts 
of civilized life. It is not the irruption of wild barbarians, sent to 
visit the wrath of God on a degenerate empire ; it is not the in- 
road of disciplined banditti, marshalled by the intrigues of ministers 
and kings. It is the human family, led out to possess its broad pat- 
rimony. The states and nations, which are springing up in the val- 
ley of the Missouri, are bound to us, by the dearest ties of a common 
language, a common government and a common descent. Before 
New-England can look with coldness on their rising myriads, she 
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must forget that some of the best of her own blood is beating in 
their veins; that her hardy children, with their axes on their shoul- 
ders, have been literally among the pioneers in this march of human- 
ity; that young as she is, she has become the mother of populous 
States. What generous mind would sacrifice to a selfish preserva- 
tion of local preponderance, the delight of beholding civilized na- 
tions rising up in the desert; and the language, the manners, the 
institutions, to which he has been reared, carried with his household 
gods to the foot of the Rocky Mountains? Who can forget, that 
this extension of our territorial limits is the extension of the empire 
of all we hold dear; of our laws, of our character, of the memory of 
our ancestors, of the great achievements in our history ? Whither- 
soever the sons of the thirteen States shall wander, to southern or 
western climes, they will send back their hearts to the rocky shores, 
the battle fields and the intrepid councils of the Atlantic coast. These 
are placed beyond the reach of vicissitude. They have become al- 
ready matter of history, of poetry, of eloquence: 


‘ The love, where death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow.’ 


“Divisions may spring up, ill blood may burn, parties be formed, 
and interests may seem to clash; but the great bonds of the nation 
are linked to what is passed. The deeds of the great men to whom 
this country owes its origin and growth, are a patrimony, I know, of 
which its children will never deprive themselves. As long as the 
Mississippi and the Missouri shall flow, those men and those deeds 
will be remembered on their banks. The sceptre of government 
may go where it will; but that of patriotic feeling can never depart 
from Judah. In all that mighty region, which is drained by the Mis- 
souri and its tributary streams,—the valley coéxtensive with the tem- 
perate zone,—will there be, as long as the name of America shall 





last, a father, that will not take his children on his knee, and recount 
to them the events of the twenty-second of December, the nineteenth 
of April, the seventeenth of June and the fourth of July ?’—pp. 34, 
35. 





The obligations which bind every American to be faithful to 
his duties as a citizen are thus stated : 


“The most powerful motives call on us, as scholars, for those ef- 
forts which our common country demands of all her children. Most 
of us are of that class, who owe whatever of knowledge has shone 
into our minds, to the free and popular institutions of our native land. 
There are few of us, who may not be permitted to boast, that we have 
been reared in an honest poverty or a frugal competence, and owe 
every thing to those means of education, which are equally open to 
all. We are summoned to new energy and zeal, by the high nature 
of the experiment we are appointed in providence to make, and the 
grandeur of the theatre on which it is to be performed. When the 
old world afforded no longer any hope, it pleased Heaven to open this 
last refuge of humanity. The attempt has been begun, and is going 
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on, far from foreign corruption, on the broadest scale, and under the 
most benignant prospects; and it certainly rests with us to solve the 
great problem in human society, to settle, and that for ever, the mo- 
mentous question,—whether mankind can be trusted with a purely 
popular system? One might almost think, without extravagance, 
that the departed wise and good of all places and times are looking 
down from their happy seats, to witness what shall now be done by 
us; that they who lavished their treasures and their blood of old, who 











labored and suffered, who spake and wrote, who fought and perish- .: 
ed, in the one great cause of freedom and truth, are now hanging i 
from their orbs on high, over the last solemn experiment of human- | 
ity. As I have wandered over the spots, once the scene of their la- a) 
bors, and mused among the prostrate columns of their senate hous- bi f 
es and forums, I have seemed almost to hear a voice from the tombs Lm | 
of departed ages; from the sepulchres of the nations, which died By 


before the sight. They exhort us, they adjure us, to be faithful to our 
trust. ‘They implore us, by the long trials of struggling humanity, 


or: 





by the blessed memory of the departed; by the dear faith, which 4 

has been plighted by pure hands, to the holy cause of truth and i 

man; by the awful secrets of the prison-houses where the sons of Sak | 

freedom have been immured; by the noble heads which have been muy | 

brought to the block; by the wrecks of time, by the eloquent ruins aL 

of nations, they conjure us not to quench the light which is rising on Mi 

the world. Greece cries to us, by the convulsed lips of her poison- gett | 

ed, dying Demosthenes ; and Rome pleads with us, in the mute per- i, 

suasion of her mangled Tully. es 
“Yes, my friends, such is the exhortation which calls on us to ex- +t 

ert our powers, to employ our time and consecrate our labors in the te 

cause of our native land. When we engage in that solemn study, ; 

the history of our race ; when we survey the progress of man, from F 


his cradle in the East to these limits of his wandering; when we be- 

hold him for ever flying westward from civil and religious thraldom, 
over mountains and seas, seeking rest and finding none, but still pur- 
suing the flying bow of promise, to the glittering hills which it spans 
in Hesperian climes, we cannot but exclaim with bishop Berkeley, the 
generous prelate of England, who bestowed his benefactions as well 
as blessings on our country ; 





‘ Westward the star of empire takes its way; 
The four first acts already past, 
The fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last.’ 


“In that high romance, if romance it be,in which the great minds 
of antiquity sketched the fortunes of the ages to come, they pictured | 
to themselves a favored region beyond the ocean,—a land of equal i 
laws and happy men. The primitive poets beheld it in the islands 
of the blest; the Doric bards fancied it in the Hyperborean regions ; 
the sage of the academy placed it in the lost Atlantis; and even the | 
sterner spirit of Seneca could discern a fairer abode of humanity, in 
distant regions then unknown. We look back upon these uninspir- 
ed productions, and almost recoil from the obligation they imply. 
By us must these fair visions be realized; by us must be tulfilled 
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these high visions, which burst, in trying hours, upon the longing 
hearts of the champions of truth. There are no more continents or 
worlds to be revealed ; Atlantis hath arisen from the ocean, the far- 
thest Thule is reached, there are no more retreats beyond the sea, 
no more discoveries, no more hopes.”—pp. 36—38. 


The character and actions of Lafayette are sketched in the 
following extract: 


“There have been those who have denied to Lafayette the name 
of a great man. What is greatness? Does goodness belong to great- 
ness, and make an essential part of it? If it does, who, 1 would ask, 
of all the prominent names in history, has run through such a career, 
with so little reproach, justly or unjustly, bestowed? Are military 
courage and conduct the measure of greatness? Lafayette was en- 
trusted by Washington with all kinds of service ;—the laborious and 
complicated, which required skill and patience, the perilous that de- 
manded nerve ;—and we see him keeping up a pursuit, effecting a 
retreat, out-manceuvring a wary adversary with a superior force, har- 
monizing the action of French regular troops and American militia, 
commanding an assault at the point of the bayonet; and all with en- 
tire success and brilliant reputation. Is the readiness to meet vast 
responsibility a proof of greatness? The memoirs of Mr. Jefferson 
show us, as we have already seen, that there was a moment in 1789, 
when Lafayette took upon himself, as the head of the military force, 
the entire responsibility of laying down the basis of the Revolution. 
Is the cool and brave administration of gigantic power a mark of 
greatness ? In all the whirlwind of the Revolution, and when, as 
commander-in-chief of the National Guard, an organized force of 
three millions of men, who, for any popular purpose, needed but a 
word, a look, to put them in motion,—and he their idol,—we behold 
him ever calm, collected, disinterested; as free from affectation as 
selfishness, clothed not less with humility than with power. Is the for- 
titude required to resist the multitude pressing onward their leader to 
glorious crime, a part of greatness? Behold him, the fugitive and 
the victim, when he might have been the chief, of the Revolution. 
Is the solitary and unaided opposition of a good citizen to the pre- 
tensions of an absolute ruler, whose power was as boundless as his 
ambition, an effort of greatness? Read the letter of Lafayette to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, refusing to vote for him as consul for life. Is 
the voluntary return, in advancing years, to the direction of affairs, 
at a moment like that, when in 1815, the ponderous machinery of 
the French empire was flying asunder,—stunning, rending, crushing 
thousands on every side,—a mark of greatness? Contemplate La- 
fayette at the tribune, in Paris, when ailied Europe was thundering 
at its gates, and Napoleon yet stood in his desperation and at bay. 
Are dignity, propriety, cheerfulness, unerring discretion in new and 
conspicuous stations of extraordinary delicacy, a sign of greatness ? 
Watch his progress in this country, in 1824 and 1825,—hear him say 
the right word at the right time, in a series of interviews, public and 
private, crowding on each other every day, for a twelvemontb, through- 
out the Union, with every description of persons, without ever wound- 
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ing for a moment the self-love of others, or forgetting the dignity of 
his own position. Lastly, is it any proof of greatness, to be able, at 
the age of seventy-three, to take the lead in a successful and blood- 
less revolution ;—to change the dynasty,—to organize, exercise and 
abdicate a military command of three and a half millions of men ;— 
to take up, to perform and lay down the most momentous, delicate 
and perilous duties, without passion, without hurry, without selfish- 
ness? Is it great, to disregard the bribes of title, office, money ;—to 
live, to labor and suffer for great public ends alone ;—to adhere to 
principle under all circumstances ;—to stand before Europe and 
America, conspicuous for sixty years, in the most responsible stations, 
the acknowledged admiration of all good men ? 

“ But I think I understand the proposition, that Lafayette was not 
a great man. It comes from the same school which also denies 
greatness to Washington, and which accords it to Alexander and 
Cesar, to Napoleon and to his conqueror. When I analyze the 
greatness of these distinguished men, as contrasted with that of La- 
fayette and Washington, I find either one idea omitted, which is es- 
sential to true greatness, or one included as essential, which belongs 
only to the lowest conception of greatness. The moral, disinterest- 
ed and purely patriotic qualities are wholly wanting in the greatness 
of Alexander and Cesar; and on the other hand, it is a certain splen- 
dor of success, a brillianey of result, which, with the majority of 
mankind, marks them out as the great men of our race. But not only 
are a high morality and a true patriotism essential to greatness,—but 
they must first be renounced, before a ruthless career of selfish con- 
quest can begin. I profess to be no judge of military combinations ; 
but, with the best reflection I have been able to give the subject, I 
perceive no reason to doubt, that had Lafayette, like Napoleon, been 
by principle capable of hovering on the edges of ultra-revolutionism ; 
never halting enough to be denounced; never plunging too far to 
retreat ;—but with a cold and well-balanced selfishness, sustaining 
himself at the head of affairs, under each new phase of the Revolu- 
tion, by the compliances sufficient to satisfy its demands,—he might 
have anticipated the career of Napoleon. At three different periods, 
he had it in his power, without usurpation, to take the government 
into his own hands. He was invited, urged to do so. Had he done 
it, and made use of the military means at his command, to maintain 
and perpetuate his power,—he would then, at the sacrifice of all his 
just claims to the name of great and good, have reached that which 
vulgar admiration alone worships,—the greatness of high station and 
brilliant success. 

“ But it was of the greatness of Lafayette, that he looked down on 
greatness of the false kind. He learned his lesson in the school of 
Washington, and took his first practice in victories over himself— 
Let it be questioned by the venal apologists of time-honored abuses, 
—let it be sneered at by national prejudice and party detraction,— 
let it be denied by the admirers of war and conquest,—by the idola- 
ters of success,—but let it be gratefully acknowledged by good men, 
—by Americans,—by every man who has sense to distinguish char- 
acter from events,—who has a heart to beat in concert with the pure 
enthusiasm of virtue.”—pp. 484—486. 
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We can make but one extract more. It relates to the 
conduct of Washington at the terrible scene of Braddock’s 
defeat : 


“Time would fail me, to recount the horrors of the 9th of July, 
1755. Washington, emaciated, reduced by fatigue and fever, had 
joined the army. He implored the ill-starred general to send forward 
the Virginia Rangers to scour the forest in advance; he besought 
him to conciliate the Indians. His counsels were unheeded ; the 
wretched commander moved forward to his fate. Washington was 
often heard to say, in the course of his life-time, that the most beau- 
tiful spectacle he had ever witnessed, was that of the British troops 
on this eventful morning. ‘The whole detachment was clad in uni- 
form, and moved as in a review, in regular columns, to the sound of 
martial music. The sun gleamed upon their burnished arms, the 
placid Monongahela flowed upon their right, and the deep, native 
forest overshadowed them with solemn grandeur, on their left.* It 
was a bright midsummer’s day, and every bosom swelled with the 
confident expectation of victory. A few hours pass, and the forest 
rings with the yell of the savage enemy ;—the advance of the British 
army under Colonel Gage, afterwards the Governor of Massachusetts, 
is driven back on the main body ;—-the whole force, panic-struck, 
confounded and disorganized, after a wild and murderous conflict of 
three hours, falls a prey to the invisible foe. ‘They ran before the 
French and Indians, ‘like sheep before the dogs.” Of eighty-six of- 
ficers, sixty-one were killed and wounded. 'The wretched General 
had four horses shot under him, and received at last his mortal wound, 
probably from an outraged provincial, in his own army. The Vir- 
ginia Rangers were the only part of the force that behaved with 
firmness; and the disordered retreat of the British veterans was ac- 
tually covered by these American militia men. Washington was the 
guardian angel of the day. He was every where, in the hottest of 
the fight. ‘I expected every moment, said Dr. Craik, his friend, ‘to 
see him fall’ His voice was the only one which commanded obedi- 
ence. ‘T'wo horses were killed under him, and four bullets passed 
through his garments. No common fortune preserved his life. Fif- 
teen years after the battle, Washington made a journey to the great 
Kenhawa, accompanied by Dr. Craik. While exploring the wilder- 
ness, a band of Indians approached them, headed by a venerable 
chief. He told them, by an interpreter, the errand on which he came. 
‘I come,’ said he, ‘to behold my great father, Washington. I have 
come a long way, to see him. I was with the French, in the battle 
of Monongahela. I saw my great father on horseback, in the hottest 
of the battle. I fired my rifle at him many times, and bade my young 
men also fire their rifles at him. But the Great Spirit turned away 
the bullets, and I saw that my great father could not be killed in bat- 
tle” This anecdote rests on the authority of Dr. Craik, the comrade 
and friend of Washington, the physician who closed his eyes. Who 
needs doubt it? Six balls took effect on his horses and in his gar- 





* Sparks’s Writings of Washington, Vol. II., p. 469. 
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ments. Who does not feel the substantial truth of the tradition ?— 
Who, that has a spark of patriotic or pious sentiment in his bosom, 


but feels an inward assurance, that a heavenly presence overshadow- ORs 
ed that field of blood, and preserved the great instrument of future S 4 
mercies? Yes, gallant and beloved youth, ride safely as fearlessly ri 


through that shower of death! Thou art not destined to fall in the 
morning of life, in this distant wilderness. That wan and wasted 
countenance shall yet be lighted up with the sunshine of victory and 
peace! The days are coming and the years draw nigh, when thy 
heart, now bleeding for thy aftlicted country, shall swell with joy, as s 
thou leadest forth her triumphant hosts, from a war of indepen- 3 
dence !”—pp. 550, 551. > 


It is intimated, in the Preface to this book, that another vol- as 
ume may be issued, consisting of a selection from the speeches ie i 
ie) 


of Mr. Everett in Congress, and articles in the North Ameri- 
can Review from his pen. We shall welcome such a volume, 








and shall cherish the hope, that he will yet find leisure to com- > i 
pose some great and enduring work which may be worthy of A a 
himself and of his country. Eprror. Ay 
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HUG’S INTRODUCTION. 


Hug’s Introduction to the New Testament. Translated from 
the Third Edition, by Davin Fospicx, Jr., with Notes, 
by M. Sruart, Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Theological Seminary, Andover. 8vo. pp. 788. 1836. 





Or the numerous works which are now issuing from the 
American press, we have the most reason cordially to welcome 
those which are adapted to aid us in the study of the Bible. 
That sacred book, however contemplated, is supremely deserv- 
ing the attention of every student of nature, of himself or of 
the race to which he belongs. 

Were it recommended only by its early origin, and by the 
light which it casts upon the infancy of the world, it would 
still be highly entitled to our respect. ‘The most ancient pro- 
ductions of the Greeks fall far short of the antiquity of the 
Bible. Herodotus, their first historian, flourished about the 
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time the last parts of the Hebrew Scriptures were composed. 
Homer, their earliest poet, sung but one or two centuries before 
Isaiah. The Persians can establish for their Zendavesta no 
earlier date than the age of Cyrus. And the Hindoos may 
boast of their Vedas ; but every effort has failed to prove, that 
these sacred books were composed before the exodus of the 
children of Israel from Egypt. The Bible, therefore, presents 
itself as a source of information respecting the early history of 
our world, whose antiquity can only be equalled by the silent 
but impressive testimony of the works of God. Besides the 
antiquity of the Bible, its intimate acquaintance with the hu- 
man heart, the awfulness and grandeur of its sentiments, the 
beauty, sublimity and variety of its style, the benevolence of 
its spiriteand the unequalled pathos of its persuasion, give it a 
demand upon our regards, which can be claimed by no mere 
production of philosophy. But, when we regard it in its high 
and sacred character, as a revelation from God to our apostate 
and ruined race, its precepts must then be acknowledged as the 
authoritative guide to our conscience ; its sure promises animate 
our hopes and its threatenings become a sharp “ two-edged 
sword, which pierces even to the dividing asunder of soul and 
spirit, and of the joints and marrow.” 

But, much as it is to be regretted, the Bible is still compar- 
atively a neglected book. ‘Though it is indeed read in our 
colleges, academies and private schools, and also in the Sab- 
bath school and the family circle, yet there are many profess- 
ing Christians, who are more indebted for their religious senti- 
ments, either to the instruction of the pulpit, or to whatever 
crude notions may be floating in the minds of the community 
in which they reside, than to a careful and devout study of the 
word of God. ‘The exegetical study of the Bible, however, 
is not so generally undervalued, as is the investigation of the 
history and authenticity of the sacred text. ‘The former, we 
admit, is of more practical utility ; but the latter should not be 
entirely neglected, even by those whose profession may not 
require them publicly to advocate the authority of the Scrip- 
tures. Especially should the arguments in favor of the various 
parts of the New Testament be familiar to every disciple of 
Christ. These enter into the foundation of the Christian’s 
faith; and if it can be proved, that they were not written at 
the time to which they are referred, and by their reputed au- 
thors.—in other words, if they can be proved forgeries, —then 
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the whole Christian religion must fall to the ground. The 
question, therefore, of the genuineness of the New Testament 
becomes infinitely more important than that of its inspiration. 
For, though we are far from regarding the latter as a point of 
trifling consideration, we must maintain, that it is not absolutely 
essential to the truth of the Christian religion. Had we no 
means of establishing the inspiration of the Scriptures, it might 
indeed, affect our confidence in some particular expressions, but 
our faith in the truth of Christianity must for ever remain un- 
shaken, while it can be proved, that the Gospels and the Epis- 
tles were written by the persons to whom they are ascribed. 
Every Christian, therefore, who can command leisure to read, 
if he would wish to guard against the arts of sophistry and 
skepticism, should, at least, so far acquaint himself with the 
history of sacred criticism, as to know from what source our 
present text is derived, the care with which every syllable has 
been examined, the scrutiny and ordeal to which each book has 
been subjected, before it has been admitted into the canon of 
our faith. Let it not be said, that this would require investiga- 
tions too deep for common minds; this objection can be pre- 
sented with but an ill grace at the present day, when the re- 
sults of the most abstruse sciences are scattered with a liberal 
hand among all classes of society. We ask no more for the 
science.of sacred criticism. Let its results be seized upon and 
applied to their appropriate use, by every lover of religion. 
The books on this subject adapted to the mere English reader 
are comparatively few, but these few should not be neglected ; 
and a taste for such studies would soon multiply the facilities 
for prosecuting them. 

But the neglect of this species of investigation is not con- 
fined to ordinary readers. Even he who undertakes a thorough 
survey of this whole subject is willing, too often, to content 
himself with merely ascertaining where the materials can be 
found for future investigation; and, perhaps, having arranged 
and labelled them for his use at some distant day, he may im- 
agine that his work is accomplished. But what is the result ? 
He never returns to them again. He is still ignorant of the 
evidences of Christianity,—they have never become a part of 
his own mind; and when he comes in contact with infidelity, 
he cannot grasp and wield them in the cause of truth. He 
could answer every objection, he thinks, if he were only in his 
study, and surrounded by his books ; but, alas! his study may 
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be at a distance, and his books hold fast their long undisturbed 
contents, while, perhaps, by the weakness of his arguments, 
some deluded mind is confirmed in its skepticism, and the lost 
opportunity of imparting salutary instruction may serve only to 
place the seal upon the ruin of an immortal soul. He who ° 
would be a valiant defender of the faith must make his own 
mind and heart, not his library, the storehouse of his arguments. 
It is not sufficient, that he should be able to excogitate a de- 
fence of the gospel in the retirement of the cloister, or compile 
it from books, but he must be ready to meet the infidel, wheth- 
er in his private walks, or in the steamboat, or in the stage- 
coach, and, with an unfaltering boldness, advocate the cause of 
his divine Master. 

Still more, if possible, do we regret this same neglect among 
those who have already entered upon the pastoral office. They 
hereby omit a very essential preparative to the successful pros- 
ecution of their labors; for we doubt not, that one great rea- 
son of that lamentable indifference towards the high concerns 
of religion, which is so extensively prevalent, is a lurking in- 
credulity in the popular mind, as to the authenticity of the sa- 
cred Scriptures. While this is the case, in vain do the minis- 
ters of Christ dwell upon the argument a priori for the neces- 
sity of a divine revelation, and then from the beauty, harmony 
and reasonableness of the doctrine of the Scriptures, maintain 
that they must, therefore, contain such a revelation; but they 
must be able to show it to be an undeniable fact, that these 
Scriptures were written by the persons to whom they are as- 
cribed, and that they actually contain an authentic history of 
the acts and instructions of that Great Teacher who came down 
from heaven. We would not intimate, that a minister, when 
he first enters upon his labors, must always take up the Bible 
as a book of doubtful integrity, and, as yet, possessing no 
claims to respect, until every possible objection against it has 
been removed; such a course would result in consequences 
more disastrous than salutary ; it might make ten infidels where 
it would confirm the faith of a single believer. But let the 
faithful pastor, having his own heart deeply imbued with the 
spirit of the sacred volume, carefully store his mind with the 
evidences of the genuineness and authenticity of each particu- 
lar book ; and then let him so adjust his labors, that either by 
weekly lectures or Bible class instruction, he may secure to 
these evidences a firm lodgment in the minds of his hearers. 
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If this could be accomplished, who can deny, that it would 
afford a decided advantage in pressing home upon the con- 
science the practical requirements of the gospel? The value 
of this species of instruction both to ministers and their people, 
we fear, has not been sufficiently estimated. It surrounds the 
private Christian with a strong barrier against the encroach- 
ment of skepticism and infidelity ; and it requires the minister 
to be familiar with a literature so extensive and various, that 
it cannot fail to give discipline and: vigor to his mind, and rich- 
ness and originality to his weekly instructions. It will also 
prepare him for a better understanding of each particular book 


and epistle, and will unfold to his mind that appropriateness of 


allusion and illustration, and those beautiful shades of thought 
and expression, which cast such a delightful charm over every 
page of the inspired volume. 

The work, the title of which stands at the head of this arti- 
cle, will be found an important aid to the biblical student in 
prosecuting his investigations. As the Notes of Professor Stu- 
art constitute, of themselves, an able review of this work, we 
propose, for the sake of information to the general reader, 
merely to give a succinct statement of the principal results to 
which the author has arrived, subjoining only such brief remarks 
as the limits of this article will admit. 

Hug is a theological professor in the University of Freyberg, 
in Baden, Germany,—a Catholic, but a distinguished scholar, 
and, in general, a candid and judicious critic. His Introduction 
to the New Testament has long been highly estimated among 
the learned, both in bis own and other countries. In the judg- 
ment of Gesenius, the celebrated German lexicographer, he 
has taken the palm from all his predecessors in this department 
of criticism. He, however, is not the last who has written upon 
the same subject ; others have come after him who have refut- 
ed several of his positions. But this remark is principally ap- 
plicable to positions which every mind accustomed to investi- 
gation must perceive to be mere theories, and consequently 
would not be in danger of resting upon them as received and 
established truths. But all German writers are exceedingly 
prone to theorizing, and are often wild and extravagant in their 
conjectures. This fact should be distinctly kept im view, that 
American readers may study them with caution, and make a 
proper distinction between what is proved and what 1s merely 
asserted. ‘This work is divided into two parts. ‘The first is 
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occupied principally with the history of the sacred text; the 
second contains a brief introduction to each of the books of the 
New Testament. ‘The first chapter commences with a con- 
sideration of the importance of the Christian Scriptures, con- 
trasted with those systems of positive religion among the hea- 
then, which inculcate the external rites of a mere idolatrous 
worship, or, at least, enjoim the practice of only a few of the 
social and personal virtues. ‘The Monotheism of the Jews 
he regards as the groundwork of Christianity, and maintains, 
with Reinhard, that Christ was the first to conceive, and the 
first who succeeded in reducing to a reality, the idea of a univer- 
sal religion. Hence arises the importance which ought to be 
accorded to the books that contain this religion. As to the 
names and number of these books, the author adopts the cata- 
logue furnished by Eusebius, comprising those which are con- 
tained in our common version. He then proceeds to examine 
the two great sources of information respecting the genuineness 
or spuriousness of these writings ;—the internal evidence and 
the testimony of ancient writers. 

As internal evidences, we are referred to the Hebraisms and 
corrupted style of the various books of the New Testament, 
which indicate, that they were written by Jews who spoke 
Greek ; and their want of art and arrangement in the historical 
parts evinces, that they are the compositions of ordinary men, 
who made no pretensions to literary attainments. ‘This cor- 
responds precisely with the character which Christians claim 
for the writers of these sacred books. Again, we are remind- 
ed, that biographers of remarkable men always present a_pic- 
ture of their age and country, the state of civil affairs and of 
manners, and other circumstances with which their life was 
surrounded and their actions came in contact. But. this is es- 
pecially true of the biographers of our Lord; and from all that 
can be collected from the investigations of the learned respect- 
ing the political, social and domestic circumstances of the Jew- 
ish people, their connexion with other nations, and the geogra- 
phy of their country, it appears, that the New Testament wri- 
ters every where exhibit an accurate knowledge of the Jewish 
affairs, ang! of the period to which Christ belongs, and such as 
could be possessed only by contemporaries. When Christ is 
represented as falling in company with Pharisees, Sadducees, 
or Samaritans, or with his own disciples, the mutual deport- 
ment of the parties, the different sentiments of each, and all 
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concurring circumstances are just such as we might naturally 
expect. And when we see him overthrowing the rgaadtes rev 
xohhuGiory, and raising his scourges to drive out those who 
sold and bought in the temple, we have an instance of the 
insolence of the Romans, who profanely entered the sanctuary 
of the Most High, and employed it as a place of merchandise, 
as they were accustomed to do with the temples of their own 
gods. We are reminded, also, of that law of toleration, which 
permitted even a private Jew to vindicate the honor of his own 
temple in his own land. Other internal evidences of a geo- 
graphical and historical nature alluded to, from the first to the 
fifth section inclusive, are ingeniously presented, and will fur- 
nish the reader with a rich and entertaining repast. The re- 
mainder of this chapter is occupied with the testimonies of the 
ancients. The author maintains, that there is not a single one 
among all the scientific productions of the Greeks and Romans, 
whose origin and age are attested by so many testimonies and by 
writers of such a character, reaching up so nearly to the period 
to which the works are assigned. Lardner, in his celebrated 
work on the credibility of the Gospels, has made a judicious 
collection of the testimonies of all the ancient fathers, in favor of 
the New Testament. ‘These have been arranged and com- 
pressed by Paley, in his work on the evidences of Christianity. 
But Hug proceeds to add others, which, in his estimation, even 
surpass them in cogency. He examines the writings of some, 
who either did not believe in Christianity, or who wished to 
mingle with it their own philosophical opinions, and thus formed 
separate and distinct sects, which were hostile to the dominant 
church. Of these writers, all of whom lived previously to the 
close of the second century, some refer to one, some to another, 
of the books of the New Testament, and thereby prove their 
existence as well known sacred books, at this early age. ‘These 


evidences are deemed sufficient to establish the genuineness of 


the New Testament. But as writings may be genuine, that is, 
written by their accredited authors, and at the time to which 
they are referred, and yet contain falsehoods, the author pro- 
ceeds, in the second chapter, prematurely, as he supposes, to 


suggest a few considerations with regard to the credibility of 


the New Testament. This chapter is well deserving the atten- 
tion of every reader. 

The third chapter is occupied with an account of the 
materials for writing, the circulation of manuscripts, loss of the 
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autographs and the settling of the canon. The ancients were 
accustomed to write with a reed and a species of ink, upon 
the membranes of a plant called papyrus, which, according to 
Pliny, grows in great abundance in the Egyptian marshes, 
which are overflowed by the Nile. Upon this substance the 
Scriptures were written. ‘The ancients, also, seldom wrote 
their compositions with their own hand, but employed as aman- 
uenses their freedmen or slaves. ‘These were either rezvypdqor, 
rapid writers, or xaddygdqor, beautiful writers. It was the of- 
fice of the latter to transcribe in an elegant manner what the 
former had taken down hastily. A large part of the New 
‘Testament was thus dictated. Hence Paul noted it as a pecu- 
liar circumstance, that he had written to the Galatians with his 
own hand. ‘The historical parts were recited by their authors 
in Christian assemblies ; this procured them readers and trans- 
cribers. And the Epistles were generally read publicly in the 
churches to whom they were sent, and then whoever wished 
to secure a copy went to the expense of having them transcrib- 
ed. This custom must have introduced endless corruptions, 
had it not been, as Irenzus informs us, that correct copies were 
always deposited with churches to serve as authoritative docu- 
ments, by which the accuracy of other copies could be ascer- 
tained. But how long the autographs were preserved, or by 
what accident lost, we have no means of determining ; for 
those passages of the ancients which have been supposed to 
refer to them have been entirely misunderstood. As to the 
wozetx, mentioned by Ignatius, Hug adopts the explanation of 
Michaelis, that they relate to the Old ‘Testament Scriptures. 
And the Literae authenticae, alluded to by Tertullian, he sup- 
poses, were only pure and uncorrupted copies of the Epistles, 
not autographs. He mentions, moreover, that the writings of 
Tertullian, Clement, Origen, and the Fathers generally, furnish 
the most unquestionable proof, that they knew nothing of the 
existence of the autographs. He considers the weakness of 
the materials of which they were composed sufficient to ac- 
count for their early loss, and that, with the most gentle treat- 
ment, they could not have lasted more than twenty or thirty 
years, or the period from Nero to Trajan, under whom the last 
of the apostles finished his labors. 'Those who wish to see 
how little our faith in the Scriptures should be affected by the 
loss of the autographs, will do well to consult the first volume 
of Michaelis’s Introduction to the New Testament. It appears, 
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that collections of the sacred book were made at least as early 
as the days of Trajan. Such a collection first received the 
appellation of canon in the writings of Origen, in the third 
century. ‘This term signifies a rule of faith; and a canonical 
book signifies one that is authoritative in matters of faith. And, 
according to Tertullian, no book was admitted to be canonical, 


which did not come recommended by the positive testimony of 


some Christian church. The author now proceeds to examine 
various catalogues of these books, the oldest of which was made 
by an anonymous writer of the Church of Rome, about the 
beginning of the third century, and others furnished by Origen, 
the Syrian church, Eusebius and Athanasius. Eusebius divides 
the books of the New Testament into déuohoyotiueva (homolo- 
goumena), those universally admitted ; dv rieyéuera (antilego- 
mena), those to which some had objections, and »é@« (no- 


tha), which were received and known as the productions of 


good men from good motives ;—but not to be regarded as apos- 
tolical works. Among the antilegomena were included only 


the epistles of James, Jude, 2d of Peter, and the 2d and 3d of 


John. This classification was made before the celebrated 
council of Nice, but after this, the antilegomena became ho- 
mologoumena, that is, they were universally received ; not on 
account of any decree of the council, for they passed no decree 
respecting these or any other books, for they had met for a dif- 
ferent object ; but it was natural to expect, that this first con- 
vocation of Christian ministers, from all parts of the world, 
would bring together a vast amount of information, and be able, 
from ancient opinions, traditions and church usages, to cast 
much light upon the genuineness of these productions. 
Accordingly, we find them spoken of afterwards, by Cyril of 
Jerusalem, and Athanasius, as being included in the sacred 
canon. 

The next six chapters contain an account of the various 
changes and corruptions which occur in the original text, in the 
different periods of its history, the means of determining the 
antiquity of manuscripts, and a careful examination of all the 
manuscripts, editions, emendations and foreign versions, whose 
voice is to be respected in restoring the purity of the sacred 
text. And this first part is concluded by a chapter on the 
principles of criticism. As to these changes, many will find 
themselves agreeably disappointed, when they discover how 
comparatively unimportant is their character. They are, for 
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the most part, merely verbal. The text of the first period, 
as it was contained in different manuscripts, until the third 
century, is denominated the xo %xdoor, or vulgaris editio. 
This term was borrowed from the Alexandrian critics, who em- 
ployed it with respect to the unrevised text of Homer, in con- 
tradistinction from amended editions. The same term was 
applied to the common text of the Septuagint as distinguished 
from Origen’s revision. ‘The changes which occurred in the 
xowv ?xdoorg may be reduced to the following classes,—unintelli- 
gible expressions were exchanged for plainer ones ; Hebraisms 
were commuted for more elegant Greek. When synonymous 
terms came together, one of them was frequently expunged ; 
an explanatory note written in the margin sometimes crept in- 
to the text ; also, some expressions which were supposed to have 
been thus introduced, without sufficient reason, were rejected. 
Passages were sometimes transferred from one book of the New 
Testament to another; and sometimes expressions from the 
Old found their way into the New Testament. Passing over 
the author’s account of the various recensions and_ versions, 
which he has examined, we shall only briefly state, further, the 
manner in which the New Testament has been brought into 
its present form. Until the commencement of the sixteenth 
century,—a period of about fourteen hundred years,—the 
Greek text remained only in manuscript. In 1502, Cardinal 
Francis Ximenes, bishop of ‘Toledo, projected his Polyglot 
Bible, and employed the most distinguished scholars of the age 
to examine the ancient manuscripts, in order to secure a correct 
text. ‘The New ‘Testament was finished in 1514, and the 
whole Bible in 1517. This Bible is called the Complutensian 
Polyglot, because it was printed at Alcala, a beautiful city of 
Spain, formerly called Complutum. This contained the first 
edition of the whole New Testament ever printed in Greek. 
Erasmus, in Switzerland, however, published a hasty preparation 
of the text, before the Complutensian Polyglot was permitted to 
go abroad into the world. This he soon followed by several 
other editions, in the last of which he adopted emendations 
from the Aleala Bible. He was followed by Robert Stephens, 
who published his last edition in 1550. From the text of 
Stephens and Beza, was compiled the celebrated edition pub- 
lished by the Elzevirs in 1624. Critics, we believe, have 
hitherto been in doubt with regard to the editor of this edition. 
Weitstein, with all his researches, could not ascertain this point ; 
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but Hug asserts, we know not upon what authority, that Beza 
himself was the real editor, and that having been a pupil of 
John Calvin, the Elzevirs published this work without his name, 
so that it might not only circulate among the Calvinists, but 
among the Lutherans and other sects, throughout England, 
Holland and Switzerland. 

This edition, from its supposed accuracy and wide circula- 
tion, was called the received teat, and has been made the 
basis of many subsequent editions. But the text has since 
been improved by the more recent labors of Walton, Fell, 
Mill, Bengel, Wetstein, Griesbach and Knapp. 

The text of the New Testament was originally written in a 
continuous manner, without any distinction between the words, 
so that none but those who were perfectly familiar with the 
language could make the proper division. About the middle 
of the fifth century, Euthalius, » deacon of Alexandria, intro- 
duced the system of stychome ry, that is, a division into sti- 
choi or clauses, which, in order to express the sense, should be 
read without any pause. Wetstein has furnished us with the 
following example of stychometry : 


That the aged men be sober 
grave 
temperate 
sound in faith 
in charity 
in patience. Titus 2: 2, 3. 


But as this method was found to occupy too much space, it 
suggested the idea of placing a point after each clause, and 
then writing, as usual, in a continuous line. This latter expe- 
dient was adopted at different times, by different individuals, 
independently of each other; so that in the tenth century a 
regular system of punctuation had been gradually established. 

The author maintains, that the same individual, with his sys- 
tem of stychometry, also brought the accents into general use 
in the Greek text; although they had been occasionally intro- 
duced by certain persons, even in the fourth century. Accord- 
ing to this, the accents came into general use in the manuscripts 
of the New Testament some time before they were extensively 
employed in other writings. ‘The most common opinion, we 
believe, is, that the marks which express the accents,—for the 
accents themselves are as old as the Janguage,—were invented 
by Aristophanes, of Byzantium, about 300 years before Christ ; 
VOL. I.—-NO. IV. 78 
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but it is thought, they were rarely employed by profane writers 
previously to abe seventh century, as no traces of them have 
been found in manuscripts and inscriptions of an earlier date.* 
The division into chapters, it is well known, as the author has 
remarked, “came from Cardinal Hugo de Saint Cher, who 
com posed a concordance in the twelfth century, and for con- 
venient reference, divided the Bible into small sections at his 
pleasure. ‘The verses came from Robert Stephens, who intro- 
duced them for the first time in his edition of the New Testa- 
ment, in 1551.” 

With regard to this first part, we would observe, that the 
well informed reader will perceive, that the author, as to the 
results of his investigations, has arrived at but little which is 
entirely original, or that has not been said in Michaelis’s inval- 
uable Introduction to the New Testament, or even in the awk- 
ward but useful compilation of Horne. But the arguments 
and illustrations by which these results are supported are often 
ingenious and novel, indicating a depth and patience of thought 
and extensiveness of research rarely surpassed. Yet they are 
stated with a conciseness and brevity which will prove more 
gratifying to the taste of the critic, than satisfactory to the 
general reader. On the 13th page, the author remarks, that 
“should any one unexpectedly light upon the books of the 
New Testament, without any previous knowledge of them, 
and possessing ability to read them,” he must infer, that they 
were written by Jews who spoke Greek ;—because they are 
written in Greek, but not in any of the proper dialects of that 
language, but in a corrupted style of expression and construc- 
tion, which frequently resembles the Hebrew in the use of 
words and grammatical arrangement.” ‘To this view of the 
subject, Professor Stuart makes some objections,—needlessly, 
we think. ‘The design of the author is to show, that the very 
style of the New Testament proves, that it was written by 
Jews; and surely Planck and Wener themselves, to whose 
authority Stuart refers, would be the last to deny this. The 
question is not whether “a great portion of the so called He- 
braisms are to be found in Greek writers contemporary with the 
apostles,” but whether there are not forms of expression in 
the New Testament nowhere to be found in Greek writers, 
who were not acquainted with the Hebrew. Some of the best 








* Moore’s Lectures on the Greek Language and Literature, p. 149. 
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judges maintain, not merely with Professor Stuart, that the 
New Testament contains “ Hebraisms as to shade or mode of 
thought,” but with Hug, that it contains eX pressions resembling 
the Hebrew, “in the use of words and grammatical arrange- 
ment.” In this respect, the New Testament writers evidently 
differ from contemporary Attic writers. And even the Greek 
Fathers, who were transferred from heathenism to a new circle 
of ideas, do not adopt the peculiarities to be found in the New 
Testament. If such peculiarities could be found, they would 
be most likely to appear among those who had acquired a 
knowledge of the Hebrew language ; but no traces of rein 
can be discovered either in Justin Martyr, Origen or Epipha- 
nius, each of whom was acquainted with Hebrew.* Since 
the days of Michaelis, no other critic has written more sensibly 
on the Hebraisms of the New Testament. 

On page 304, Professor Stuart thinks, that the author con- 
tradicts himself in his rules of criticism expressed in (a) and 
(6). But do we not perceive, that these rules can easily be 
reconciled with each other, when we regard them as applicable 
to two different classes of expressions? In different copies of 
the same recension, there may occur expressions, which differ 
as to the purity of the Greek ; in this case, the true reading 
is most probably that “ which accords best with the laws of 
the Greek language, or is most elegant.” But there may be 
another class of expressions, where the Greek is equally ele- 
gant or equally inelegant; in this case,.how are we to decide 
which is the true reading of the recension? Evidently, we must 
here adopt the rule laid down in (6), “ that reading is the 
most probable, which agrees most with the xo? Exdoorc. 

The second part of this work, which contains an Introduc- 
tion to the various books of the "New Testament, is deserving 
of more attention than we can bestow upon it in this article. 
Hug agrees with the voice of all antiquity, that Matthew’s his- 
tory was written first; and that the names of Mark, Luke and 
John follow in the order of time in which their histories were 
composed. He maintains, that the design of Matthew’s Gos- 
pel was to prove to his countrymen, that Jesus was the Mes- 
siah ; that Mark’s was designed for readers who were ignorant 
of Patenine and Jewish manners and customs ; that Luke’s w as 





* Paley’s Evidences of - Christianity, chap. 3. Michaelis’s Introduction, 
translated by Marsh, vol. 1, chap. 2, sect. 10. 
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composed for a distinguished individual ; and that the object of 
John was to prove “Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of God,” 
—and he might have added, equal with God. His arguments, 
however, were formed for a different class of people from those 
whom Matthew addressed. But we think few can be satisfied 
with the reasoning of our author, when he endeavors to prove, 
that these writers copied from each other, or wrote with the 
Gospels of their predecessors under their eye. Hug seems 
unwilling to concede, that Matthew wrote his Gospel originally 
in Hebrew, although this is plainly asserted by Papias, a disci- 
ple of John, and remained undisputed for about fourteen hun- 
dred years. Erasmus was among the first to call it in question; 
but as he was little acquainted with the Hebrew, it was not 
likely, that he could be able to discover in Matthew any inter- 
nal evidence of a Hebrew origin. What first contributed to 
bring the testimony of Papias into suspicion was the remark 
of Eusebius, that Papias was a man of weak understanding, 
‘<advu ouxgds tov vooy.’? But let it be remembered, that 
Eusebius made this remark, because Papias differed from him- 
self on the subject of the millennium. Besides, if a single re- 
mark of this character is permitted to weigh so much, it might 
be easily proved, that Eusebius himself was as omexgds as poor 
Papias; for Socrates, his successor in ecclesiastical history, 
says of him, in speaking of his Life of Constantine, that “he 
was more careful about the praise of the emperor and a pan- 
egyrical sublimity in his expressions, than about an accurate 
and exact account of what was done.”* Now, if Eusebius 
could be swerved from the truth by such low considerations, 
how can we confide in any of his statements? Surely, he 
must be guilty of something worse than having a small mind. 
Yet notwithstanding this, Eusebius is still regarded as, in gen- 
eral, a candid historian ; why, then, should Papias remain un- 
der the ban of proscription, as undeserving of credit upon a 
question, with regard to which it did not require a profound 
genius to judge? 

The proem of Luke’s Gospel, it has been thought, is sus- 
ceptible of more than one meaning; and Hug remarks, that 
“it has not escaped learned men, what light it would cast on 
the history of our first three Gospels, if correctly interpreted ; 
and hence, they have laid peculiar stress on one clause or another, 





* Socrat. Scholast. Eccles. Hist. Lib. 1, Chap. 1. 
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which appeared to them to elucidate the origin of these books.” 
But he, it seems, instead of first endeavoring to interpret the 
passage according to strict laws of exegesis, has previously de- 
termined what light it shall cast on this subject, and then endeav- 
ored to give it such an interpretation as to aid it in accomplishing 
its task. In order to prove, that Luke was acquainted with the 
Gospels of Matthew and Mark, he makes him say to Theophilus, 
that ‘ many have composed accounts of the acts of our Lord, like 
those which eye-witnesses and ministers of the word have pub- 
lished ;’—also, that he himself had carefully and attentively 
followed the events of which he speaks, “in the region where 
they occurred, from the time when they begun to develop 
themselves.” ‘To this, Professor Stuart has subjoined one of 
his most valuable notes. He makes it appear highly probable, 
that Luke was not an eye-witness of the acts of our Lord, but 
that he received his information from eye-witnesses,—also, 
that the odo) alluded to by Luke, who had written histories, 
could not refer to Matthew and Mark. According to Stuart’s 
interpretation, however, the language of Luke would naturally 
leave the impression, that he was the first to compose a history 
of these events that could be depended upon. But as to Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, may it not be, as Grotius and Campbell have 
mentioned, that it had not yet been translated, and could not, 
therefore, be put into the hands of the Greeks :* 

As to the inspiration of the New ‘Testament, we deeply re- 
gret that the author has left it entirely untouched ; but his de- 
fence of the disputed parts of Matthew, Mark and John, is 
able and ingenious, and his analysis and chronology of the 
Acts and his Introduction to the Epistles, accompanied as they 
are by the Notes of Professor Stuart, will be found a valuable 
and safe guide to the student of the Scriptures. We must say, 
however, that the little work of Paley on the Epistles, called 
Hore Pauline, and Campbell’s Dissertations tpon the Gos- 
pels, and principles of interpretation, have not yet been super- 
seded. The Germans received their first impulse in the science 
of biblical criticism from the English ; and notwithstanding all 
their boasted industry in philological and exegetical studies, their 
proudest scholars are still willing occasionally to sit at the feet of 
Lardner and Paley for instruction. But we are glad to wel- 





* Campbell’s Preface to Luke, sect. 6. 
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come the above work, in its present English dress. Mr. Fos- 
dick, the translator, has performed a valuable service to the 
cause of literature ; and we trust, he will be rewarded by the 
gratitude of every student of the Bible. 

M 





Ss. 





ArticLe X. 
HARRIS ON COVETOUSNESS. 


Mammon ; or Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. 
By Rev. Joun Harris, Author of the Great Teacher. 
Boston. Gould, Kendall & Lincoln. pp. 230. 1836. 


Oor first thought, at glancing on the title-page of this vol- 
ume, was that the requirement of the great Head of the church 
is, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy strength, and thy neighbor as thyself,” and that 
the great law of Christian life is this, that ‘no man liveth to 
himself,’—and yet here is a book, written by a minister of 
Christ, and no mean teacher in the church, and he declares 
covetousness to be the sin of the Christian church. We are 
ready to adopt the language of Nicodemus, and ask, “ How 
can these things be ?” 

It is, perhaps, to this very question, that we are indebted 
for this volume. Dr. Conquest, an eminent physician in 
London, and who is also a distinguished philanthropist and 
Christian, has had his mind painfully exercised by obser- 
vations on the state of the church of God, in reference to this 
sin. In the spring of 1835, he announced in the principal re- 
ligious publications of Great Britain, his intention to bestow a 
premium of one hundred guineas upon the author of the best 
essay on the sin of covetousness. ‘The authors were to be un- 
known, and the adjudicators were the Hon. and Rev. Baptist 
Noel and the Rev. Dr. Pye Smith. A wiser selection of ar- 
bitrators, perhaps, could not have been made. 

Such an announcement, as was to be expected, called out 
the best energies of the best men in the English churches, and 
we learn from the report of the reverend gentlemen, that in the 
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fulfilment of their duty, they felt “ gratitude and admiration at 
the mass of sanctified talent ” which had been brought before 
them. No fewer than one hundred and forty-three essays were 
placed in their hands, and, as we happen to know, many of 
them came from the pens of Scotland’s and England’s most 
admired writers. 

After much thought, and seeking by prayer that they might 
be enabled to form a right judgment, they saw it to be their du- 
ty to declare the volume now given to the public to be the one 
entitled to the prize. 

The author proved to be the Rev. John Harris, of Epsom, 
a young man, who bids fair to occupy a conspicuous place in 
the religious literature of his country. Mr. Harris was a 
student at Hoxton College, and on leaving that seminary, he 
settled over a small Congregational church at Epsom, where 
he has discharged, in an exemplary manner, his pastoral duties. 
His first appearance, as an author, was in the summer of last 
year, when he published “ ‘The Great 'Teacher.” This work 
excited great attention, and was very favorably received. The 
present publication unquestionably ranks among the first of the 
day, and places its author in the foremost rank of living writers. 

Mr. Harris divides his work into three parts :—1. Selfishness 
the antagonist of the gospel. 2. Covetousness the principal 
form of selfishness,—in its nature, forms, prevalence,—espe- 
cially in Britain,—disguises, tests, evils, doom and pleas. 3. 
Christian liberality explained and enforced. 

We are pleased with the Preface, and especially with his 
explanation of the motives which led him to adopt the course 
which he has pursued in the third part. He remarks, “ the 
love of money can only be remedied by the ‘expulsive power 
of a new affection.’ “If we would not have the ivy to creep 
on the ground, we must erect an object which it can embrace, 
and by embracing, ascend ; and if we would detach the heart 
from embracing the dust, we must give to it another and a no- 
bler affection.” 

We have long thought, that the church of Christ is fatally 
deceived as to the use of money, and the responsibility attach- 
ing itself to property. Andrew Fuller records it as his opinion, 
that “ the love of money will, in all probability, prove the eter- 
nal overthrow of more characters among professing people than 
any other sin, because it is almost the only crime which can be 
indulged, und a profession of religion at the same time be sup- 
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ported.” And it requires but a small knowledge of many a 
modern Christian professor, to recognise his identity with the 
hypocritical formalists of the ancient church, of whom the 
prophet said, “‘ from the least of them even to the greatest of them 
every one of them is given to covetousness.” But how is the 
character of the covetous professor esteemed by the religious 
world at the present day? Is not his acquaintance sought 
rather than shunned? And are they not too highly esteemed 
among men, who are an abomination in the sight of the Lord? 
It is quite a common remark, Mr. is a plous, worthy man, 
but a little too fond of money. Do we, agreeably to the apos- 
tolic injunction, shun the company of the covetous, as we shun 
the society of the fornicator, drunkard, thief or extortioner ? 
No; and the reason is obvious ;—because we weigh characters 
in the false scales of human estimation, and not in the balances 
of the sanctuary. 

The proposition in the second section, that sin, as selfishness, 
is the frustration of the divine plan, is ably supported, and the 
author is very happy in establishing his next position, that “all 
sin is selfishness.” He says: 


“ Accordingly, selfishness, as we have already intimated, is the 
universal form of human depravity; every sin that can be named is 
only a modification of it. What is avarice, but selfishness grasping 
and hoarding? What is prodigality, but selfishness decorating and 
indulging itself,—a man sacrificing to himself as his own god? What 
is sloth, but that god asleep, and refusing to attend to the loud calls 
of duty? And what is idolatry, but that god enshrined,—man wor- 
shipping the reflection of his own image? Sensuality, and, indeed, 
all the sins of the flesh, are only selfishness setting itself above law, 
and gratifying itself at the expense of all restraint. And all the sins 
of the spirit are only the same principle impatient of contradiction, 
and refusing to acknowledge superiority, or to bend to any will but 
its own. What is egotism, but selfishness speaking? Or crime, but 
selfishness, without its mask, in earnest, and acting? Or offensive 
war, but selfishness confederated, armed and bent on aggrandizing 
itself by violence and blood? An offensive army is the selfishness 
of a nation embodied, and moving to the attainment of its object 
over the wrecks of human happiness and life. ‘ From whence come 
wars and fightings among you? Come they not hence, even of your 
lusts? And what are all these irregular and passionate desires, but 
that inordinate self-love which acknowledges no law, and will be 
confined by no rules,—that selfishness which is the heart of deprav- 
ity >and what but this has set the world at variance, and filled it 
with strife? The first presumed sin of the angels that kept not their 
first estate, as well as the first sin of man,—what was it but selfish- 
ness insane? an irrational and mad attempt to pass the limits proper 
to the creature, to invade the throne, and to seize the rights of the 
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Deity? And were we to analyze the very last sin of which we our- 
selves are conscious, we should discover that selfishness, in one or 
other of its thousand forms, was its parent. Thus, if love was the per- 
vading principle of the unfallen creation, it is equally certain, that 
selfishness is the reigning law of the world ravaged and disorganiz- 


ed by sin.”—pp. 8, 9. 


The section fourth, upon the gospel as a system of benevo- 
lence opposed to selfishness, contains some admirable exhibi- 
tions of gospel truth. The following extract compels us to 
think of the unhallowed passage in Dr. Channing’s sermon, in 
which he caricatures redemption by the cross. O that the two 
paragraphs could always be seen together : 


“ Jesus Christ came into the world as the embodied love of God. 
He came and stood before the world with the hoarded love of eter- 
nity in his heart, offering to make us the heirs of all its wealth. He 
so unveiled and presented the character of God, that every human 
being should feel it to be looking on himself, casting an aspect of 
benignity on himself. ‘He pleased not himself’ He did noth- 
ing for himself; whatever he did was for the advantage of man. 
Selfishness stood abashed in his presence. ‘He went about do- 
ing good.’ He assumed our nature expressly that he might be 
able to suffer in our stead; for the distinct and deliberate object 
of pouring out its blood, and of making its soul an offering for 
sin. He planted a cross, and presented to the world a prodigy of 
mercy, of which this is the only solution, that he ‘so loved us.’— 
‘While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.’ He took our place 
in the universe, absorbed our interest, opened his bosom and wel- 
comed to his heart the stroke which we had deserved. 

“ And in all he did, he thought of the world. He loved man as 
man ; he came to be the light and life of the world. He came and 
stood as the centre of attraction to a race of beings scattered and dis- 
sipated by the repulsive power of selfishness. He proposed, by the 
power of the cross, to ‘draw all men unto him.’ His heart had 
room for the whole race; and, opening his arms, he invited all to 
come unto him. The whole of his course was a history of pure and 
disinterested benevolence; one continued act of condescension; a 
vast and unbroken descent from the heights of heaven to the form 
of a servant, the life of an outcast, the death of a malefactor. His 
character is a study of goodness,—a study for the universe ; it is the 
conception of a Being of infinite amiableness, seeking to engage and 
enamor the heart of a selfish world. The world, having lost the 
original idea of goodness and sunk into a state of universal selfish- 
ness, his character was calculated and formed on the principle of a 
laborious endeavor to recall the departed spirit of benevolence,—to 
baptize it afresh in the element of love.”—pp. 12, 18. 


It is impossible for us to select all the beauties which have 
struck us with peculiar force, in the perusal of this Essay ; but 
we would notice the entire section sixth, on the forms of self- 
79 
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ishness in the church, as affording a very interesting specimen 
of the eloquence of the author, and evincing the accurate ob- 
servation with which he has been accustomed to survey the 
general divisions of the professing world. 

There are periods when the concurrence of events seems to 
call up public attention to particular topics, which, in themselves 
always important, have nevertheless failed to receive that por- 
tion of thought to which their intrinsic weight entitled them,— 
periods when the God of providence has seemed to turn the 
eyes of all men to his will, and touched their consciences with 
the irresistible truth of long neglected statements in his word. 
No man can have reflected upon the mercantile spirit and op- 
erations of England and the United States, during the last two 
or three years, without being penetrated with the fear, that all 
the old and established principles of commerce are in danger 
of being swept away by the impetuous tide of rash and daring 
speculation. Men seem to have forgotten, that it is God who 
giveth the power to get wealth, and such has been the absorb- 
ing eagerness with which property has been pursued, that we 
can almost imagine, that if the truth has been remembered and 
any devotion has been cherished in hearts so full of anxiety 
after gain, the only addresses to the throne of God have 
been confined to supplications for the dross of this world. If 
we look at Christian men,—men high in the estimation of the 
church,—what concentration of effort, what entire devotedness, 
what uncontrolled energy, do we witness in reference to the 
accumulation of money! Compare their labors to enlarge the 
boundaries of Christ’s kingdom, with their struggles to build 
up a fortune,—their restless agitations for favorable turns of the 
tide of speculation, with their trembling and solicitude for the 
mishaps of Zion, and their anxieties to catch the indications of 
God’s set time to favor her. How many professing Christians 
there are, who display energy only in the world; it is there, 
that their faces shine ; for its business, their days are too short, 
and the nights are too tedious, and concerning them it may tru- 
ly be said, that the world is their glorious Mount Tabor. ‘The 
appearance of this volume is most seasonable. It will com- 
mend itself to all who seriously peruse its pages, and we trust, 
that its solemn and powerful appeals to conscience and duty 
may be productive of the happiest results. 

The suggestions contained in the fourth section of the second 
part, with regard to the prevalence of this evil at our public 
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meetings of benevolence, are very appropriate, and may be 
read with profit on this side the Atlantic : 


“Are our public meetings of benevolence free from the taint? Is 
there nothing questionable in the way in which money is raised on 
those occasions ? nothing of a worldly mechanism for raising benev- 
olence to the giving point? nothing of the anxiety of a pecuniary 
adventure felt, by those most deeply interested, at the commencement 
of a meeting? and, as the pecuniary experiment proceeds, is not that 
anxiety increased as to how the speculation will succeed? Are there 
not occasions when our platforms exhibit a scene too much resem- 
bling a bidding for notice ?—The writer feels, that he is treading on 
delicate ground; nor has he advanced thus far on it without trem- 
bling. He is fully aware, that many of those scenes to which he al- 
Judes have originated spontaneously, unexpectedly, and from pure 
Christian impulse :—would that the number of such were increased! 
He does not forget, that some of the agents of benevolence who are 
most active in promoting a repetition of such scenes, are among the 
excellent of the earth. He bears in mind, too, that among those 
whose names are proclaimed as donors on such occasions, are some 
whom it is a privilege to know; men who give privately as publicly ; 
whose ordinary charity is single-handed. And he feels convinced, 
that the ruling motive of all is, to enlarge the sphere of Christian 
beneficence to the glory of the grace of God. Nor can he be insen- 
sible to the unkind construction to which these remarks, however 
humbly submitted, are liable to expose him; or to the avidity with 
which the captious and the covetous will seize and turn them to their 
own unhallowed account; or to the force of the plea, that the best 
things are open to abuse, and that it is easy to raise objections against 
the purest methods and means of benevolence. Still, however, he 
feels himself justified in respectfully submitting to the Christian con- 
sideration of those most deeply concerned in the subject, whether 
our anxiety for the attainment of the glorious end, has left us_suffi- 
ciently jealous for the purity of the means ; whether some of these 
means do not call for reconsideration; whether they do not too di- 
rectly appeal to motives which the gospel discountenances and dis- 
owns; and whether they rely sufficiently on the power of Christian 
appeal to Christian principle ;—whether, in fine, the mechanical spir- 
it of the age is not beginning to influence the supply of our funds, to 
the injury of the spirit of genuine benevolence. 

“But does not the very fact, that novel and questionable means 
are sometimes resorted to, for the purpose of replenishing the funds 
of benevolence, imply, that ordinary and approved methods had fail- 
ed to answer that end? In other words, that the charge of covetous- 
ness lies against the professors of the gospel generally ?”—pp. 75, 76. 


We hail this volume with heartfelt pleasure. We hope it 
will utter a voice, that will waken the church and call up some 
individual to a duty harder than any which has devolved on 
man since apostolic days. It is to this sin of the church, that 
we must ascribe the existence of almost every other evil which 
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afflicts either the church or world. O that Christians would 
remember, that there was a time when God said to them, in 
accents of ineffable love, “your sins are forgiven ;” at that 
same time he added, ‘I bless thee; and thou shalt be a bless- 
ing.” At that period, entire devotement to the glory of God 
seemed a reasonable duty, and every Christian then said, “ Lord, 
I am thine.” 

It is strange, that a Christian should ever be in doubt what 
portion of his wealth should be dedicated to works of faith and 
labors of love. ‘The word of God teaches, that all he does 
not require for consistent expenditure belongs to God and his 
fellow-creatures. 

If a man be taught by the Holy Spirit, he will learn, that 
he is a steward, and that he labors under solemn responsibility, 
and holds all he has in trust. ‘The Christian’s God has said, 
“the silver is mine, and the gold is mine ;” then he cannot be 
at a loss in determining for whom it ought to be spent. Would 
it not be a very suspicious circumstance, for a gentleman’s 
steward to die very rich? We tremble, when we hear of 
Christian professors dying worth thousands and hundreds of 
thousands. God never gave property simply to be hoarded and 
left to children. It is delightful to think, that the grace of 
God can conquer the almost almightiness of covetousness in 
the human heart. OQ, it is interesting to see some few in our 
own day, who imitate the practice and obey the precepts of 
the church in her days of purity and first Jove; such men as 
Reynolds, and Wilson, and Cobb, who obeyed the law of their 
being, and were their own executors, do more to prove the 
truth of Christianity, than a volume of what is termed its evi- 
dences. We do earnestly advise the pastors of churches to 
take pains to promote the circulation and perusal of this mas- 
terly production among their congregations. C. 


a 
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Articte XI. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 


1. The Philosophy of Benevolence. By Puarceius 
Cuurcu, A.M. Rochester, N. Y. pp. 355. 1836. 


Tus book discusses an important subject,—the right use of 
property. It contains an able and elaborate argument to prove, 
that by the constitution of things, in this world, the exertion of 
our faculties is necessary to our happiness,—that a moderate 
degree of industry is commonly sufficient to provide for all the 
wants of ourselves and of those who depend on us, and to leave 
a surplus for benevolent purposes,—that it was the design of 
God, that this surplus should be devoted to his service, and 
that, consequently, it is the duty of every man, and certainly 
of every Christian, to allot, systematically, a portion of his income 
to the cause of benevolence. ‘These principles are largely 
discussed and happily illustrated. ‘The book deserves a more 
extended notice than we can now give it. We hope to present 
a review of it in our next number. 


. Christ a Home Missionary.—A Discourse before the Amer- 
ican Baptist Home Missionary Society, delivered at their 
annual meeting, held in the New-Market Street Baptist 
Church, in the city of Philadelphia, Tuesday, June 7, 1836. 
By Wituiam R. Witurams, Pastor of the Amity Street 
Baptist Church, New-York. New-York. pp. 15. 1836. 


This discourse contains an ingenious comparison of the 
labors of the Home Missionary Society with the personal min- 
istry of the Saviour, as performed in the field of home missions ; 
and it urges “the consequent duty of the church to con- 
tinue and abound in the like good work.” ‘The following elo- 
quent passage contains the first argument under the first head : 

“The title of missionary denotes, as you know, one sent forth, and 
especially belongs to one whose errand it is to propagate religion. 
You need not to be reminded how often Christ announced to his 
hostile countrymen the fact, that he was sent from God, to declare 


the Father, from whose bosom he came forth, whom no man had seen 
or could see. The title of apostles, by which he saw it meet to des- 
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ignate his twelve chosen disciples, is, as you are aware, but the ren- 
dering into Greek of the same idea, which, borrowing the word from 
the language of the Romans, we express by the term missionary; 
and the Saviour himself is by Paul described as the great apostle of 
our profession, or, in other words, the chiefest missionary of the 
church. Now the field of his labor and his missionary character 
may assume different aspects, according to the point of view from 
which our observations are made. If we look to the original God- 
head of the messenger, and to the glory which he had with the Fa- 
ther before the foundation of the world, his mission was a distant 
one. To bring the glad message to our earth from the far heavens, 
he emptied himself of glory, became a voluntary exile from the so- 
ciety of the pure and the blessed, and taking on him the nature of 
sinful man, became the sharer of his miseries, and the perpetual 
witness of his iniquities. In this sense, it was to a foreign shore 
that he came, and to an alien race that he ministered ; and thus con- 
sidered, his labors more nearly resembled those of the foreign mis- 
sionary. But if we confine our regard to the mere humanity of our 
Lord, his missionary toils assume another aspect. His personal 
ministry was far more limited and national in its character than was 
his message. Although, in his relation to our race of every kindred 
and of all lands, he is the second Adam, and the nature which he 
took upon him was that common to our whole kind, he was yet born 
in the land of promise, under the law given to Moses, and within 
the range of the covenant made with Abraham. By these bounds 
his personal ministry was for the most part limited. 

“It might have been otherwise. 'The same indwelling Deity, that 
enabled him at an early age to confound the doctors of his nation, 
beneath the shadow of their own proud temple, might have been dis- 
played, had he chosen it, at astill earlier year of his life; and the holy 
child might have preached the gospel to that heathenish Egypt, in 
which his infancy sought refuge. The Being, before whose eye, in 
the wilderness of temptation, were brought all the kingdoms of this 
world, with all the glory of them, might, had he so willed it, have 
traversed all those kingdoms in his own personal ministry. Clothing 
himself, had he chosen it, with those same miraculous gifts which he 
reserved for his kingly ascension, then tu be showered down on his 
pentecostal church, he might have visited land after land, declaring 
to every tribe of mankind in their own dialect, the truths he came to 
reveal. He might have been the first to carry the gospel to imperial 
Rome, and hunting the hoary profligate and dissembler Tiberius to 
his guilty retreat at Caprew, he might have reasoned before the 
crowned ruler of the world, of righteousness, temperance and judg- 
ment to come, until he, too, like an inferior ruler in after times, had 
trembled on his throne. He might have anticipated the labors of 
his servant Paul, by bearing the news of the unknown God, and the 
resurrection, to the philosophers of Athens. To the Roman people 
he might have declared himself as that great Deliverer, of whem 
their Virgil had already sung; and the sages of Greece might have 
been compelled to own in him that heavenly Teacher for whom 
their Socrates had longed. And the nations of the East, now in- 
teritly looking for the advent of a king, whose dominion should be 8 
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universal one, might have learned from our Lord’s own lips the spir- 
itual and eternal nature of that kingdom they justly, but blindly ex- 
pected. And thus having filled the whole world with the echo of 
his fame, as a preacher of repentance and of faith, he might have 
returned to Jerusalem, out of which her prophets might not perish, 
there to consummate the atoning sacrifice of which he had testified. 

“We say, Jesus Christ might thus have carried abroad the word 
of salvation to many nations. Instead, however, of doing this, he 
confined himself, in his personal instructions, to the bounds of Pal- 
estine, one visit to the coast of Tyre and Sidon excepted, and even 
of this it is most probable, that he taught in that region only the 
Jews there scattered. In his occasional retirement from the violence 
of his enemies, he neither wandered to Arabia and its roving hordes 
of the race of Ishmael, on the south; nor did he travel into the coun- 
try of that powerful people, whose territories skirted Judea on the 
east, the Edomites, who were the kindred of Israel, as being the pos- 
terity of Esau. When the appeals of distress were made to him by 
those of another race, he himself drew attention to this restriction 
as being laid upon his own ministry, declaring that he was not sent, 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel,—was not sent, or, in 
other language, his commission as a missionary preacher, went no 
further. ‘To their relief he confined well nigh all his miracles.— 
With the devotedness of a true patriot, he labored for the good of his 
own, although his own received him not. And to the end he per- 
severed in this course. In the last week of his mortal career, when 
to his divine prescience the awful scenes of the betrayal, the mock- 
ery, the scourging and the crucifixion were already present, as a viv- 
id reality, when, seated with his disciples on the sides of Olivet, he 
looked with them upon the city with its battlements and turrets, its 
long drawn terraces and its gorgeous temple, spread out on the op- 
posite heights, but saw what their eyes could not see, and heard 
what their ears could not hear,—when, in the garden that lay at his 
feet, his prophetic eye already discerned the bloody agony soon to 
bedew it, and viewed in the palaces of Herod and Pilate rising be- 
fore him, all the scenes of ignominy and torture he was soon there 
to encounter,—when along the streets, now sending up but the hum 
of cheerful industry, his prophetic ear even now heard resounding 
the yells of the multitude, as they rushed from the place of judg- 
ment to the hill of Golgotha,—even with these sights and sounds 
around him, from the thought of his own overwhelming baptism of 
anguish, he could turn aside to weep over favored but guilty Jerusa- 
lem, with as ardent an affection as had ever filled the heart of a He- 
brew, when his eye caught the first glance of its turrets on his yearly 
pilgrimage, and he hailed it in inspired song, as the city of the great 
King, seated on the sides of the north, beautiful for situation, and 
the joy of the whole earth. And after he had wrought out the great 
work of redemption, and gave his apostles, before his ascension, 
charge to bear his gospel among all nations, however remote and 
however barbarous, he yet added the restriction, that their labors 
should begin at Jerusalem.”—pp. 3—5. 


It is next shown, that the commission of the Saviour, who 
was sent by the Father, is the same as that of the home mis- 
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sionary now. The message is the same; the tidings of re- 
conciliation to God, through faith in a crucified Saviour.— 
The manner of publishing the message is the same,—by per- 
sonal preaching. ‘The means of supporting the laborers are 
the same,—the voluntary contributions of the friends of God. 

Under the second head, several powerful reasons are urged, 
why American Christians should engage zealously in the work 
of home missions. ‘They are, 1. the advantages which our 
country presents for this labor; 2. the necessities of our case ; 
3. the claims of self-interest and the love of kindred. We 
must be allowed to make another extract : 


“Do we speak of the advantages, which our wide-spread land pre- 
sents for labor of this kind ? e cannot forget, that here are none 
of the impediments of an adverse government and an alien nation, 
suspicious of your missionaries as foreign emissaries, impediments 
with which the laborer abroad must ever contend. From the St. 
Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Rocky 
Mountains, and yet onward to the coasts of the Pacific, a broad and 
goodly land is open or opening before you, not the land of strangers, 
but your own native soil, blest with free institutions and a govern- 
ment springing from, and accountable to, the people. Its free insti- 
tutions invite the free and glad labors of the missionary. The na- 
tional appetite for knowledge and the many endowments and appli- 
ances for the diffusion of knowledge promise you aid in bringing be- 
fore the national intellect the only knowledge that is of unmingled 
truth and immutable value. The land is inhabited by a people, not 
divided and isolated, as are the possessors of equal spaces of terri- 
tory in the old world, by the varieties of dialect and languages, which 
make man seem as a barbarian to his neighbor, separated from him 
but by a river, or a range of mountains. The language of your fore- 
fathers, the language in which your household Bibles are written, is 
that which its cities, and its hamlets, and its farm-houses alike ac- 
knowledge,—which its colonists are carrying into the depths of the 
forest, and the seeds of which its adventurous mariners are scatter- 
ing along every shore smitten by their keels. To make yet more 
plain your duties, and to render the wise and beneficent purposes of 
his providence yet more easy of translation to the reason and the 
conscience of this people, God has made their country the point of 
attraction to the oppressed or the needy of other lands, and the eyes 
of many and distant nations are fixed upon you. Our Heavenly Fa- 
ther has, my brethren, made us a national epistle to other lands. See 
that you read a full and impressive comment to all lands, of the pow- 
er of Christian principle, and of the expansive and self-sustaining 
energies of the gospel, when left unfettered by national endowments 
and secular alliances. The evangelical character of our land is to 
tell upon the plans and destinies of other nations. See to it, that 
the men who quote your democracy and your enterprise, your ener- 
gy and your increase, be compelled by glaring evidence, which they 
may not dispute, and cannot conceal, to add, that for your freedom 
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and all its better fruits, you are indebted to the religion of the Sav- 
iour borne throughout the length and breadth of your land. And 
last among the ‘advantages with which God has endowed you, and 
bound you, as it were, to this work, let me name the amount of un- 
educated or perverted mind, which He is daily quarrying from the 
mines of European superstition, and from the place where Satan’s 
seat is, and casting down upon your shores, to be inserted into the 
rising walls of your republic. At home it was comparatively beyond 
your reach. The jealousy of priestly and of kingly rule guarded it 
from your approach. God has brought it disencumbered to your 
shores. Will you meet it with the gospel ;—will you follow it to its 
western homes with the missionary? Your prayers have ascended 
to God in behalf of those perishing in the darkness of false religion 
in other lands. Your prayers have been answered, as God is wont 
to answer even his own people, in the mode and the hour they were 
perhaps least prepared to expect the boon; and while your souls 
thought only of the subjects of your petitions, as dwellers on a for- 
eign ‘shore, He has, in his wondrous w orking, made them already the 
denizens of your own land, and the crowds, to whom you had hoped 
to send the foreign missionary, have already besieged your doors to 
ask the easier and the cheaper care of your home missions. Their 
souls are evidently as valuable here, as they would have been if sought 
out by your messengers on their native soil, and there won to the 
faith of Christ. You know not but that, although transplanted to 
this soil, they may still retain a hold so strong on the affections, and 
an influence so controlling on the character and destinies, of the kin- 
dred and countrymen they have left behind, that converted here by 
the labors of your home missions, they may become the allies or the 
channels, or themselves the chosen instruments of your foreign mis- 
sions to the lands whence they Came. It was thus in the declining 
ages of the Roman empire, that the hordes of paganism, disgorged 
from their own native seats upon the imperial territories, became 
themselves christianized by the nation they had invaded, and evan- 
gelized the paternal tribes they had quitted. Let us regard the emi- 
grants then around us, not as invaders, but as the exiles of a country 
of which they or their children may yet become the evangelists. Let 
us count wisely and gratefully the number of the deathless spirits, 
who have thus been ushered, under the most favorable circumstances, 
into our borders. Many of ‘them have been the nurslings of a cor- 
rupt or careless hierarchy ; and torn from the breasts of European 
error, they are now committed by the hand of providence to the fos- 
tering care of your Sabbath schools and Bible classes, and the pion- 
eer churches planted and watered by the care of your missionaries. 
“ As to the advantages so to the necessities of our case, we need 
ever to look. We may not forget, or hold negligently the civil privi- 
leges, the envied but the fragile inheritance which our fathers have 
bequeathed us. The strangers day by day wafted to your shores be- 
come your fellow-sovereigns. They choose with you the law makers. 
They interpret and modify, sustain or subvert your constitution. If 
not ‘converted, under God, by you, to the faith, they will, with the 
characteristic energy of evil, sacrifice your dearest earthly interests 
to their passions, their superstitions and their crimes. Your written 
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constitutions, your declarations of right and of national independ- 
ence, your books of statute law and of precedent, contain in them- 
selves no inherent principle of vitality. They operate and have life, 
but in proportion as that life is infused into them by the feelings and 
conscience of the nation. The reign of violence has passed; men 
talk now of the reign of written constitutions. But parchment and 
paper cannot give freedom, or uphold it when given.”—pp. 11—13. 


This discourse, as our extracts prove, contains much original 
and vigorous thought, interspersed with many beautiful passa- 
ges. It will sustain the high reputation of its author. We 
have heretofore alluded to his occasional use of objectionable 
words and phrases, which escape his attention in the fervid 
flow of his thoughts. ‘The phrase “ tell upon the plans and 
destinies of other nations,” contained in the preceding extracts, 
is an example. This phrase is not good English, though it 
often appears in the platform rhetoric of our day. 


3. Eight Views of Baptism, or Internal Evidences of Adult 
Baptism ; being a Review of the “ Baptized Child.” By 
Witiiam Hacue, Pastor of the First Baptist Church in 
Boston. [From the Christian Review for September.| 
Boston. pp. 80. 1836. 


This elegant little book is a reprint of the article in our last 
number, on the internal evidences of adult baptism. It well 
deserved to be issued in a separate and cheap form. Mr. Hague 
has added a preface and several valuable notes. Strong as the 
philological and historical argument is, we regard the internal 
evidence, as here exhibited, as being yet more impressive and 
satisfactory. We welcome this book, as not only adapted to 
be useful, but as one of the fruits of our Review,—an illustra- 
tion of its tendency to elicit and foster the talents of our breth- 
ren. 


4. The Elements of Moral Science. By Francis Wayuanp, 
D. D., President of Brown University and Professor of 
Moral Philosophy. Third Edition. Boston. Gould, 
Kendall & Lincoln. 12mo. pp. 402. 1836. 


We are glad to see a third edition of this book, and an edi- 
tion, too, which is printed in a neat and correct style, befitting 
the work. Being smaller and cheaper than the preceding edi- 
tions, it is better adapted to be used as a class book. 
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5. The Philosophy of the Moral Feelings. By Joun Aser- 
cromBiE, M.D.,F.R.S.E. An introductory Chapter, 
with additions and explanations, to adapt the work to the 
use of schools and academies, and also analytical questions 
for the examination of classes. By Jacos Assorr. Bos- 
ton. ‘T. H. Carter. pp. 250. 1836. 


This book has acquired a high reputation. It touches many of 
the same points as the work of Dr. Wayland; but the essen- 
tial difference is, that Dr. Wayland investigates the principles 
of: morals, while Dr. Abercrombie traces the operations of the 
moral feelings. ‘The former states the law; the latter shows 
how the moral faculties of man are adjusted to that law, and, 
when rightly exerted, are controlled by it. 


6. Vie de Mme. Judson, Missionaire dans Empire Burman. 
Traduit de l Anglais, sur la seconde éditione. Geneve. 
Svo. pp. 591. 1834. 


We are indebted to the politeness of the Rev. Mr. Sheldon, 
at Paris, for a copy of this French translation of the Memoir 
of Mrs. Judson. It is a handsome octavo volume, of nearly 
600 pages. The translation appears to have been made at 
Geneva, but the names, both of the author and translator, are 
omitted. ‘The version is free, but generally faithful. ‘Though 
the translator has fallen into some mistakes, and made a few 
omissions and changes, yet we are satisfied with the book, and 
hope that it will be useful. Mr. Sheldon says, ‘ My booksel- 
ler assures me, that the first edition is nearly exhausted, and 
that a second will soon be issued. ‘The missionaries of the 
Board here, I need not say, take an interest in the circulation 
of the work. They have presented copies of it to several in- 
dividuals. It would be a great service to the cause of truth, to 
publish a cheaper edition of the work, as it would be then ac- 
cessible to a greater number of readers. In its present form, 
it is sold for six francs and a half, or about $1,25. I intend 
to present this consideration to the persons concerned in the 
publication.” 

The translator is evidently a man of piety and of evangeli- 
cal sentiments. We translate a part of his preface: 

‘“ Among those of our readers, who take an interest in mis- 
sions among the pagan nations, there are, undoubtedly, few, 
who have not already some knowledge of Mrs. Judson. Por- 
tions of her journal, and some of her letters published in French, 
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have furnished an idea of her personal character and of her 
labors. But these fragments, by the very interest which they 
have excited, have caused many persons to desire a more inti- 
mate acquaintance with the courageous servant of the Lord 
who wrote them, and with the work to whick she conse- 
crated her life. ‘The work, of which we now present a trans- 
lation, will satisfy this desire. It contains, with a particular 
history of Mrs. Judson, an account of the introduction and pro- 
gress of the gospel in the Burman empire. It will spread be- 
fore the eyes of our readers a view, on the one hand, of the 
private life and of the spiritual experience of a Christian wo- 
man, eminent for her piety and devotedness,—and, on the oth- 
er, of the work of God, advancing in the midst of sorrows and 
difficulties of every kind. Such is the twofold source of edifi- 
cation, which we propose to offer them. 

“The perusal of the following pages may be equally useful, 
if God shall please to bless it, to those whom prejudice or oth- 
er causes have hitherto rendered indifferent to the noble cause 
of missions. ‘The life of Mrs. Judson will say to them, with a 
solemn voice, which, we hope, will reach their consciences,— 
‘He is not a Christian whose heart is cold in relation to the 
glory of Christ and the salvation of his fellow-men; and he 
who is not a Christian is lost for ever.’ 

“ And let us, too, who profess to love and to follow Jesus, 
listen to the voice of this happy sister, who has gone before us 
to glory. Let us hear her reproach us for our lukewarmness 
in the service of God ; our feeble love for him ; our want of zeal 
and of devotedness in advancing his kingdom; our self-love 
and our attachment to the pleasures of this life. May such a 
rebuke penetrate our hearts, and impel us to labor with more 
seriousness and zeal, each according to his means, for the glory 
of Him who has saved us.” 

We rejoice to hear such language as this from the city of 
Calvin. It proves, that even in that seat of the “ Venerable 
Company of Pastors,” there are still some hearts, which glow 
with the love of Christ. 


7. Physical Theory of Another Life. By the author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm. New-York. ~pp. 278. 
1836. 

The author of this work [who, it is said, is, by his own 
avowal, Mr. Isaac Taylor] announced, in his book on Fanati- 
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cism, that he meant to write a series of treatises on Superstition, 
Credulity, Spiritual Despotism, Corruption of Morals and Skep- 
ticism. Of these, the work on Spiritual Despotism has been 
published. ‘The public were expecting another of the propo- 
sed series, when the work before us made its appearance. The 
author states, in explanation, that he found the subjects on 
which he intended to write, becoming the topics of public de- 
bate and strife. He, therefore, resolved to leave them, till a 
more quiet period should arrive, and to select a theme not ex- 
posed to contention. And truly he has retired far enough from 
the ordinary track of mortals. The region which he has now 
traversed is dark and shadowy, requiring no small degree of 
skill and courage, that he might 


“Through the palpable obscure find out 
His uncouth way, or spread his aéry flight, 
Upborne with indefatigable wings, 
Over the vast abrupt.” 

The author was sure of not meeting either friends or foes, 
unless perchance he should find Swedenborg in some 

“boggy Syrtis, neither sea 
Nor good dry land.” 

The book is a very ingenious speculation on the physical 
condition of man in another life ; in other words, on the nature 
and properties of the body with which the soul will be united 
after it shall have left this habitation of clay. ‘The author 
founds his reasoning on the direct assertion of Paul, that there 
is a spiritual body, and he deduces from it “the simple physi- 
ological fact, of two species of corporeity designed for man ; 
the first, that of our present animal and dissoluble organization, 
which we share, in all its conditions, with the irrational sentient 
tribes around us; and the second, a future, spiritual structure, 
imperishable, and endowed with higher powers, and many de- 
sirable prerogatives.” —p. 24. 

The author preserves, throughout the work, a scrupulous 
respect for the slightest intimations of the Scriptures, and the 
whole effect is, to strengthen the reader’s faith in the Bible, and 
in the great doctrines which it reveals. No analysis, which we 
could present in the space at our disposal, could give an ade- 
quate idea of the book. It displays the author’s accustomed 
vigor of thought and diction, his powerful fancy and his talent 
for illustration. 
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Mr. Taylor may have acted wisely in leaving his proposed 
series of topics. His Spiritual Despotism shows, we think, that 
he has a little too much of party feeling and of a dogmatic 
temper, to treat fairly a controverted subject. In the work just 
named, he makes a number of severe allusions to the Baptists, 
and while he speaks with approbation of their “opposition to 
certain superstitions of the age of Cyprian” (p. 309),—in which 
“ superstitions ” he must mean, to include infant baptism,—yet 
he ridicules and misrepresents the opinions and practices of the 
Baptists. He bestows on their conduct the complimentary ep- 
ithets of ‘ revolting uncharitableness ” (p. 308), “ ecclesiastical 
lunacy,” “disgraceful errors,” ‘wild intolerance” (p. 309), 
“offensive dogmatism” (p. 320),—and other terms equall 
Christian and gentlemanly. We really think, that Mr. Taylor 
does well to leave the region of facts, and confine himself to 
that of visions and shadows. Epiror. 





Articte XII. 
MISCELLANEOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, including the Bibli- 
cal Chaldee; translated from the Latin of William Gesenius, by Edward Rob- 
inson. Also, a Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament, by Ed- 
ward Robinson. 

Christology of the Old Testament, with a Commentary on the Predictions 
of the Messiah, by the Prophets. By E. W. Hengstenberg, Doctor of Phi- 
losophy and Theology, and Professor of the latter at the University of Berlin. 
Translated from the German, by Reuel Keith, D. D., Professor in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Theological Seminary, in Virginia. Vol. I.,—containing the 
General Introduction and the Messianic Prophecies of Isaiah. 

Six Years in the Monasteries of Italy, and Two Years and a Half in the 
Mediterranean. By the Rev. S. J. Malone, late a Capuchin Friar in the Con- 
vent of the Immaculate Conception, at Rome. 

© 4 Convents, or Nunneries and Popish Seminaries dangerous to the Mor- 
S a degrading to the Character of a Republican Community. By Theodore 

wight. 

Manual of Classical Literature. From the German of 8. 8. Eschenburgh, 
Professor in the Carolinum at Brunswick. With Additions, by N. W. Fiske, 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages in Amherst College. 

The Love of the Spirit traced in his Work. A Companion to the ‘‘ Exper- 
imental Guides.’’ By Robert Philip, of Maberly Chapel. 

Memorials of Mrs. Hemans, with Illustrations of her literary Character, 
from her private Correspondence. By Henry F. Chorley. In two volumes. 

An Essay on the Sin and the Evils of Covetousness, and the happy Effects 
a would flow from a Spirit of Christian Beneficence. By Thomas Dick, 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

Professor Felton, of Cambridge, is said to be preparing a translation of Pas- 
sow’s Greek Lexicon. 

Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise on Geology has been published in 
England, and will, probably, appear soon in this country. It is accompanied 
by a volume of valuable plates, on which Dr. Buckland is said to have ex- 
pended the sum of £1000, paid him from the Bridgewater fund. 

The Royal Society of Northern Antiquities at C ‘openhagen are engaged in 
preparing a work relative to America, ‘by the title of Antiquitates America- 
ne, or a Collection of the Accounts extant in ancient Icelandic and other 
Scandinavian Manuscripts, relative to Voyages made to North America by the 
Scandinavians in the tenth and following centuries, with the Latin and Danish 
versions, notes, maps and plates. It will appear in one volume royal quarto.”’ 

In the course of the last year, there appeared in France 6700 works, in 
French, German, English, Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Greek and Latin. 

In the royal printing-office, in Paris, there are types of forty-six Oriental di- 
alects, including modern and ancient characters, and sixteen of European na- 
tions, which do not make use of Roman letters. The whole of the presses 
of this establishment are capable of working 278,000 sheets in a day, or 9266 
volumes, of thirty sheets each. The number of persons employed in it is 350. 

It is stated, that ten millions of volumes of books are annually printed in 
Germany; and that there are now living in that country upwards of 50,000 
persons, who have written one or more books. 

The total number of political, literary and scientific journals, existing in Ita- 
ly, is 188. 

ACADEMICAL. 

Hamilton Literary and Theological Institution —The anniversary of this 
Institution was held August 17. ‘There were fifteen graduates, twelve of 
whom belonged to the collegiate department, and three to the theological de- 
partment. ‘Three of the graduates have been adopted by the Baptist Board of 
Foreign Missions, as missionaries to Assam and to the American Indians. 

New-Hampton Academical and Theological Institution.—The anniversa- 
ry was held August 17. The Institution is in a flourishing condition. 

Newton Theological Institution —The anniversary was held August 24. 
There were sixteen graduates. Three of them have been received by the 
Board of Missions as missionaries to Burmah and to Greece. 

Brown University.—The commencement was held September 7. The 
graduating class consisted of twenty-four. The catalogue for 1836-7 contains 
a list of the Faculty and students:—Rev. Francis Wayland, D. D., President 
and Professor of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy; William G. Goddard, 
A. M., Professor of Belles-Lettres; Rev. Romeo Elton, A. M., Professor of 
the Latin and Greek Languages and Literature; Rev. Alexis Caswell, A. M., 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy; George I. Chace, A. M., 
Professor of Chemistry, Geology and Physiology; Horatio B, Hackett, A. M., 
Adjunct Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages and Literature; William 
Gammell, A. M., Assistant Professor of Belles-Lettres; James T, Champlin, 
A. B., Tutor in Greek; Luther Robinson, A. B., Tutor in Mathematics; Thom- 
as B. Shepard, A. B., Tutor in Latin; M. Samuel Barschall, Instructer in the 
French and German Languages.—Seniors, 41; Juniors, 45; Sophomores, 60; 
Freshmen, 43; in partial course, 7; total, 196. 

Columbian College, D. C.—Three young gentlemen were graduated on 
the 5th of October. It is said, in the Religious Herald, that “ the. prospects 
for the next term are quite flattering. Already have some new students en- 
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tered for the next year. Elder Adiel Sherwood, of Georgia, is expected to 
enter upon the duties of financial agent the first of November; and, as soon as 
practicable, will assume the duties of the professorship to which he has been 


lately appointed.”’ 


QUARTERLY LIST. 


DEATHS. 

Zesuton Howarp, at the Mercer Institute, 
Georgia. 

Gustavus F. Davis, Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Hartford, Con., died at Bos- 
ton, Mass., September 11, aged 39. 

Greorce D. Wiii1aMs, at Nanafalia, Alaba- 
ma, aged 40. 

James Evans, at Liberty, Cannon county, 
Tenn., July 31, aged 44. 

Cuesvey Davis, in Abbeville District, 8.C., 
Sept. 12, aged 69. 

Lutuer Rice, in Edgefield District, 8. C., 
Sept. 25,—for several years Agent of the 
Baptist General Convention, aged 53. 

WiiiiaMm G. Trask, in Lincoln, Mass., Pas- 
tor of the Baptist Church in Taunton, 
Mass., Oct. 10, aged 28. 

Asa Messer, at Providence, R. I., Oct. 11— 
for twenty-four years the President of 
Brown University, aged 67. 

Tuomas Conpvit, at Port Royal, Vir., Oct. 
12. He was Pastor of Good Hope church, 
Charles county, Md. 


ORDINATIONS. 
Samvuev Barrett, at Bedford, N. Y., May 





26. 

GeorcGe Heaty, in Middlesex county, Vir. 

Wasuinoton Leverett, at Roxbury, Mass., | 
Aug. 28. 

Cuaries R. Kextium, at Irasburgh, Vt., 
August 17, as a missionary to the Creek 
Indians. 

Wiuuiam E. Locxe,at Massena, N. Y., Au- | 
gust 18. 

Davis D. Gray, at Montrose, Penn., August 
26. 

Henry Heap ty, Jr., at Peoria, Illinois, Au- 
gust 12. 

Grorer Mixter, at Wales, Mass., August 
30. 

Loomis G. Leonarp, as Pastor of the Bap- 
tist church at Webster, Mass., Sept. 7. 

Josern 8. Starks, at New Bridge meeting- 
house, Vir., Sept. 2. 

Mirez Bronson, at Whitesborough, N. Y., 
August 30, as a missionary to Burmah. 
Cauvin Sacket, at Salem, Ohio, August 26. 
E. W. Dickinson, as Pastor of the Baptist 
church, in Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Sept. 8. 
Horace T. Love and Cernas Pasco, at 
Providence, R. L., Sept. 8, as missionaries to 

Greece. 

Zenas B. Newman,at Seekonk,Mass. Sept.9. | 

OriGeN Crane, as Pastor of the Baptist | 
church, at Newton, Upper Falls, Mass., | 
Sept. 14. 

Jacon THomas, at Elbridge, N. Y., August 
19, as missionary to Assam. 














WatrerMan BurR.LinGaMe, as Pastor of 
the Baptist church, at Hingham, Mass., 
Sept. 29. 

Daviv E. Tomas, at Newark, Licking 
count, Ohio, Sept. 17. 

— . Taytor, at Sweden, N. Y., Sept. 

4. 

Sytvester Barrows, at Tolland, Con., 
Sept. 21. 

Levi Hatt, Jr., at Southbridge, Mass., Oct. 
4, as a missionary to the East. 

Orrin Wixeor, as Pastor of the Baptist 
church, at Lowville, Lewis county, N. Y., 
Aug. 10 

Graton Branp, at Parishville, St. Lawrence 
county, N. Y., May 19. 

Tucker, at Philadelphia, Oct. 4, as 
Pastor of the Baptist church, in Milesburg, 
Penn. 

Watrer Cooper, as Pastor of the Baptist 
church, at Winchendon, Mass., Oct. 21. 

Bensamin Donna, at Bethel, Me. 

Ransom Donuam, at Hamlin’s Grove, Me. 

Japez W. Parxis, as Pastor of the Baptist 
church, at Tyngsborough, Mass., Oct. 19. 

Levi M. Powers, at Bolton, Mass., Oct. 14. 

Artuour 8. Train, as Pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, in Haverhill, Mass., Oct. 20. 

Wi uiaM B. Jacoss, as Pastor of the Bap- 
tist church, in Newburyport, Mass., Oct. 
27. 

S. P. SHeipon, as Pastor of the Baptist 
church, in Whitesborough, N. Y., Oct. 21. 





CONSTITUTION OF CHURCHES. 


| At Belvidere, Winnebago county, Illinois, 


about July 30. 

At Alfred, Me., August 22. 

At Summerville, Tenn., May 2. 

At Bethel, Hardeman county, Tenn., June 7. 

At Zion, Haywood county, Tenn., June 27. 

At Peoria, [llinois, August 14. 

At Millfield, Southampton county, Vir., Au- 
gust 26. 

At Cedarville, N. J., Sept. 6. 

At Pendleton, Indiana, August 20. 

At Franklin, Ohio, Sept. 6. 

At Amwell Township, Hunterdon county, 
N. J., Oct. 1. 

At Curwensville, Jefferson county, Penn., 
Sept. 21. 


DEDICATIONS. 
At Lime Rock, Smithfield, R. I., August 18. 
At Monrovia, Liberia, May 14,—for the First 
Baptist church. 
At Middletown, N. J., Sept. 1,—for the Sec- 
ond Baptist church. 
At Sweden, N. Y., Sept. 14. 
At Reading, Mass., Oct. 18. 
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A. 

Abbott, Jacob, his Way to Do Good, 
469. 

Abercrombie on the Moral Feelings, 
625. 

Academies, Baptist, in the United 
States, 415. 

Adams, his Baptized Child, 430. 

Alabama, Bapt. Manual Labor School, 
324. 

Allen’s Baptist Register, 409. 

American and Foreign Bible Society 
formed, 312, 476. 

American Baptist Home Mission So- 
ciety, 476. 

American Bible Society, principles on 
which it acts respecting translations, 
133—proceedings of Board of Man- 
agers concerning Baptist versions, 
299—reports of Committees, 301, 
302, 304, 305—resolutions declar- 
ing the principles on which aid will 
hereafter be given, 304—protest of 
Baptist members, 306—proceedings 
of a meeting of Baptists at Hart- 
ford, 309—abstract of last report, 
A476. 

American freedom, importance of to 
Christianity, 193. 

American Sunday School Union,476. 

American Tract Society, 476. 

Anderson, his Introductory Essay to 
Memoir of Mrs. Ellis, 318. 
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Annual Register of Indian Affairs, 
M’Coy’s, 369. 

Astronomy and General Physics, Whe- 
well’s, 215. 

Atheistic Controversy, Godwin’s Lec- 
tures on, 318. 

Atonement, nature of, 337. 

Authority of the Scriptures, 69. 


B. 

Baptism, adult, internal Evidences of, 
430. 

Baptism, or Little Inquirer, Jewell’s, 
158. 

Baptists, American, writers on their 
history, Callender, Backus, 410— 
Asplund, Morgan Edwards, Sem- 
ple, Leland, Benedict, 411—Allen’s 
Register, 409—Statistics of, 414. 

Baptist Board of Foreign Missions, 
abstract of last report, 475. 

Baptist colleges, academies and theo- 
logical institutions in the United 
States, list of, 415—periodical pub- 
lications, 416. 

Baptist churches in New-Hampshire, 
Cummings’s Annals of, 321. 

Baptist General Tract Society, 403— 
origin, 404—abstract of last report, 
406. 

Baptists, unjustly accused of exclu- 
siveness, 7—statement of their relig- 
ious belief, 514. 
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Baptizo, translated immersion in the 
Burman Scriptures,124—in Luther’s 
version, 275—in translations by 
Baptist missionaries at Serampore, 
478. 

Beecher, his Plea for the West, 248. 

Boardman, King’s Memoir of, 2d edi- 
tion, 313. 

Bridgewater Treatises, 215. 

Brown, John N., his Encyclopedia of 
Religious Knowledge, 153. 

Brownlee on Popery, 193. 

Burman Translation of the Bible, 116. 

Bush, his Hebrew Grammar review- 
ed, 49. 

c. 

Cutholics, in United States, 206, 289 
—proper treatment of, 259. 

Carey, Memoir of, 531. 

Christ, a home missionary, 619. 

Church History, Neander’s, 565. 

Church, Pharcellus, on Benevolence, 
619. 

Codman, his Visit to England, 286. 

Colleges, Baptist, in the United States, 
415. 

Colton on Episcopacy, 552. 

Columbian College, 474, 629. 

Combe on the Constitution of Man, 
315. 

Commentary on John, Tholuck’s, 276. 

Communion, principles of, 293. 

Conant, Professor, his Inaugural Ad- 
dress, 320. 

Covelousness, Harris on, 612. 

Cox, F. A., his Address at Newton, 
15—Life of Melanethon, 156—Lec- 
tures on Daniel, 317—Travels in 
America, 455. 

Cummings, bis Annals of the Baptist 
Churches in New-Hainpshire, 321. 


D. 
Daniel, Cox’s Lectures on, 317. 
Davis, Gustavus F., Select Hymns, 
468. 
Dick, on Mental Ulumination, 317. 


E. 
Ecclesiastical History, Neander’s, 
417—writers on, 417, ef seq. 
Eizht Views of Baptism, 624. 
Ellis, Mrs. Mary M., Memoir of, 318. 


Eloquence and Style, Porter’s Lec- 


tures on, 470. 


Index. 


Encyclopedia of Religious Knowl- 
edge, 153. 

English Baptist Mission in India, 
Stow’s History of, 157. 

Episcopacy, Colton on, 552. 

Epps, his Hore Phrenologice, 348. 

Everett, his Orations and Speeches, 
581. 

Eye, wonderful construction of, proof 
of divine wisdom, 217. 


F. 

Faith and Works, Paul and James’s 
statements respecting, 511. 

Fosdick, his translation of Hug’s In- 
troduction, 597. 

‘uller, Andrew, letter respecting the 
translation of the words relating to 
baptism, in Dr. Carey’s translations, 
478. 

G. 

Georgetown College, 474. 

German Language, study of, 263. 

Godwin, Lectures on the Atheistic 
Controversy, 318. 

Great Teacher, Harris’s, 322. 

Guide to Conversation on New Tea- 
tament, Hague’s, 157. 

Guide to Emigrants to the West, 
Peck’s, 464. 

H. 

Hague, his Guide to Conversation on 
the New Testament, 157—Eight 
Views of Baptism, 624. 

Harris, his Great Teacher, 322. 

Harris, his Mammon, 612. 

Hoby, Travels in America, 455. 

Hug’s Introduction, 597. 


I. 

Indians, in North America, 369—their 
numbers, 371—condition and pros- 
pects in the Indian Territory, 371, 
et seq. 

Indian Territory, 369. 

Infant Baptism, has no foundation in 
Scripture, 11, 212—Dr. Miller on, 
8—Dr. Gill on, 211—a pillar of 
popery, 211, 212—defended by po- 
pish arguments, 451. 

Introduction, Editor’s, 5. 

Introduction to the New Testament, 
Hug’s, 597. 


Jackson, Dr., Ir., Memoir of, 502. 





Index. 


Jewell, his Little Inqnirer, 158. 

John, Tholuck’s Commentary on, 276. 

Judd, his Review of Stuart on Bap- 
tism, 463. 

Judson Institute, 323. 

Judson, Mr., his translation of the 
Burman Scriptures, 116. 

Judson, Mrs., French translation of 
Memoir, 625. 


K. 
Karens, Traditions of, 381. 
King, Alonzo, his Memoir of Board- 
man, 313. 


L. 
Linsley,James H., Select Hymns,468. 
Literary Intelligence, 323, 473, 629. 
Literature, American, 581. 


M. 

Magazine, American Baptist, 159. 

Mammon, Harris’s prize Essay, 612. 

Marshall, Judge Story’s Eulogy on, 
83. 

Marshman, letter to Mr. Fuller, res- 

. pecting the translation of words re- 

lating to baptism: in the Eastern ver- 
sions, 478. 

Mason, Missionary at Tavoy, his let- 
ter on Karen traditions, 381. 

Matheson, his visit to America, 54. 

M’ Coy, his Annual Register of Indian 
Affairs, 369—his labors and sacrifi- 
ces, 369. 

Melancthon, Cox’s Life of, 156. 

Memoir of Carey, 531. 

Miller on infant baptism, 8. 

Minister, Christian, must know his 
own times, 106. 

Ministers, removals of, 393. 

Missionaries in France, statement of 
their religious belief, 514. 

Missionary cause, obligations 
Christians, 326. 

Moral Feelings, 
625. 

Moral Science, Wayland’s, 30,161, 
624, 

Moravian missionaries, 329. 

Mother’s Monthly Journal, 321. 


N. 
Neander, his Church History, 417, 
565. 
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New Testament, genuineness, 71— 
integrity, 72—credibility, 73. 
Niagara, description of, 59. 


Oo. 
Obligations of Christians to support 
missions, 325. 


P. 

Paley, his doctrine of expediency, 32. 

Palfrey, his Grammar of Chaldee, 
&e., 53. 

Peck, John M., his New Guide to 
Emigrants, 464. 

Periodical publications, Baptist, in the 
United States, 416. 

Philosophy of Benevolence, Church 
on, 619. 

Phrenology and Revelation, 316, 348. 

Physical Theory of Another Life, 
626. 

Pierpont, his Notes on Epps’s Hore 
Phrenologice, 359. 

Plea for the West, Beecher’s, 248. 

Popery, Dr. Brownlee on, 193—in- 
fant baptism a pillar of, 211. 

Porter, Dr., Lectures on Eloquence 
and Style, 470. 


Q. 

Quarterly List of deaths of Baptist 
ministers, ordinations, dedications 
and constitutions of churches, 160, 
324, 473, 630. 

Qualifications of Witnesses, 479. 


R. 
Reed, his Visit to America, 54. 
Religious Condition of the United 
States, 65. 

Removals of Ministers, 393—evils of, 
395—causes, 400—remedy, 402. 
8s. 

Sabbath, law of, 166. 
Sabbuth School Union, New-Eng- 
land, 159. 

Select Hymns for the Baptist denomi- 
nation, Linsley and Davis’s, 468. 
Senple, his History of Virginia Bap- 

tists, 159. 
Shurtleff College, 323. 
Sommers’s Memoir of Stanford, 96. 
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Stanford, Memoir of, 96. 

Storr, his Biblical Theology, 69. . 

Story, Eulogy on Judge Marshall, 83. 

Stow, his History of English Baptist 
Mission in India, 157—edition of 
Helon’s Pilgrimage, 158. 

Stuart on Baptism, Judd’s Review of, 
463—Notes on Hug’s Introduction, 
597. 

Study of German Language, impor- 
tance of, 263. 


T. 

Theological Institutions, Baptist, in 
the United States, 415. 

Tholuck, Commentary on John, 276. 

Translations of the Scriptures into 
English, 119—into heathen lan- 
guages, 121—on what principles 
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